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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices invented since the 
beginning of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED GEAR 


CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill climbing and 
difficult roads. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, III. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” “Tribune” “Crescent” “Rambler”: “Monarch” 
“Crawford” “Fay Juveniles” | “Imperial” “Crescent Juveniles” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or anyone Catalogue mailed on receipt of-a two-cent stamp. 
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ALEXEIEFF, VICEROY .OF RUSSIA 


The reader is referred to an article on page 429 of this issue of the “ Weekly,” giving an interesting sketch of the personality 
and career of the Russian Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff, who is now in command of the Czar’s naval forces in the Far East 
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COMMENT 


Now that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for the Presidency is 
accepted as inevitable, Republicans are mainly interested in 
the selection of a nominee for the Vice-Presidency, and in the 
appointment of the chairman of the next national committee 
of their party. There seems to be no longer any doubt that 
Senator Fairbanks of Indiana will be nominated for Vice- 
President on the Republican ticket. There never was much 








doubt about the matter, provided Mr. Fairbanks’ reluctance to ~ 


resign his seat in the United States Senate could be over- 
come. That he has at last consented to take the second place 
on the ticket may be inferred from several facts. In the 
tirst place, his intimate friends, who would be certain to re- 
flect his personal wishes, now speak of the nomination as 
assured. In the second place, the Indianapolis News, the 
Senator’s home organ, has lately reversed its position with 
reference to this subject, and now declares that Mr. Fairbanks 
is in duty bound to bow to the will of his party. Finally, the 
indiana State Committee has proclaimed its conviction that 
the Republican ticket should bear the names of Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks. Apparently, then, the matter is settled. It follows 
that the Democratic national convention will have to con- 
sider seriously the question whether it would not be expedient 
to choose a native of Indiana as its candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. Experience has shown that State pride is a power- 
ful factor in the Hoosier commonwealth; never since 1872 has 
the sentiment failed to show its prepotency, except in 1892, 
when Mr. Cleveland beat General Harrison even in Indiana. 


As to the chairmanship of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, a post the importance ot which it is needless to point out, 
there seems never to have been any ground for the rumor 
that the place would be offered to Governor Odell of New 
York. A man less calculated to prove serviceable, except as 
regards his relations to a single railway magnate, it would be 
difficult to pick out. If, when running for the Governorship 
of New York in 1902, he came within a hair’s breadth of 
defeat, Mr. Odell would scarcely be likely to evince more 
efficiency as the manager of Mr. Roosevelt’s canvass. We are 
told, on what seems to be good authority, that the President’s 
first choice is Senator Quay of Pennsylvania, who conducted 
successfully, it will be remembered, the Harrison campaign in 
1888. It is well known that the state of the Senator’s health 
would not now permit him to undergo the exhausting labors 
incident to the management of a campaign, but it is alleged 
that he has been requested to name a substitute. That, so far 
as we know, is the only basis for the rumor that his colleague, 
Senator Penrose, will be invited to assume the chairmanship. 
It is an interesting story that Mr. Roosevelt wishes to commit 
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the charge of the campaign in the West to Mr. J. W. Blythe, 
general counsel of the Burlington Railway system, and long a 
conspicuous representative of Mr. James J. Hill. If Mr. 
Blythe should consent to discharge such a function, the in- 
ference would be that the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific Railway companies have forgiven Mr. Roosevelt for his 
opposition to their merger. 


If Mr. Roosevelt could carry Missouri, the calculations of 
political mathematicians would, of course, be upset. Those 
who have not examined the statistics of the past thirty years 
would say that such an event is impossible. As a matter of 
fact, in 1872, the Democratic majority over Republicans and 
Greenbackers combined was less than thirty thousand. In 
1876, notwithstanding the impetus of the Tilden wave, the 
Democratic majority fell short of 55,000. In 1880, the Demo- 
cratic majority over Republicans and Greenbackers was less 
than 20,000. In 1884, the Greenbackers had no candidate, yet 
the Democratic majority in Missouri was only about 21,000. 
In 1888, the Democratic majority over Republicans, United 
Labor men, and Prohibitionists put together, was less than 
3000. In 1892 the Democratic candidate obtained the electoral 
votes of the State, but, as regards the popular vote, he was in 
a minority by upwards of four thousand. In 1896, Mr. Bryan’s 
majority exceeded 56,000, but, four years later, it sank below 
28,006. In 1902, the Democratic candidate for Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Missouri beat the six opposing candidates 
by about 27,000. 


If these figures are examined in connection with the wide- 
spread and seemingly irremediable dissensions in the Demo- 
cratic party of Missouri, Mr. Roosevelt’s success in the State 
must be recognized as a possibility. If Mr. Joseph W. Folk, 
the District Attorney of St. Louis, who has sent so many 
tnachine politicians to jail, is not nominated for the Governor- 
ship, it is by no means unlikely that the reform element in 
the Democratic party will go over to the Republican camp 
and support Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Folk is named for Governor by the Demo- 
cratic State convention, as now seems probable, the machine 
politicians make no secret of their determination to desert 
their party. Already William Butler, the most conspicuous 
of the alleged Democratic “ boodlers” in St. Louis, who, how- 
ever, was acquitted by a jury, has openly joined the Republi- 
cans. He is credited with enough personal adherents to more 
than counterbalance the Democratic majority at the latest 
election. Whether Mr. Roosevelt, as a civil service reformer, 
would relish a victory due to assistance from such a source 
may be doubted, but the large tolerance exhibited by the Re- 
publican leaders to Mr. Addicks four years ago, indicates that 
the chairman of the Republican National Committee would 
not repudiate the votes which William Butler is said to control 
in Missouri. So true is it that politics makes one acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. 


A good many far-sighted Democrats who desire to nominate 
a standard-bearer who can lead the party to victory are be- 
ginning to recognize the imperative necessity of abolishing thes 
two-thirds rule at the St. Louis convention. For upwards of 
forty years that traditional regulation has lagged superfluous 
on the stage. It always ran diametrically counter to the 
fundamentally Democratic principle that the majority should 
rule. On what rational ground ean two-thirds of the dele- 
gates to a national convention be required for the nomination 
of a candidate who can be elected President by a majority of 
one electoral vote? To those who hold that principles are of 
more importance than men, it must long have seemed pre- 
posterous that in Democratic conventions, a majority of one 
would suffice to frame the platform on which the party is to 
seek the approval of the voters, whereas two-thirds of the dele- 
gates have been required to name the nominee who has to 
stand upon the platform. To those, on the other hand, who 
think that a candidate’s personality may possess a far greater 
vote-getting power than any formulation of principles, it must 


often have seemed outrageous that a third plus one of the » 


delegates should have been permitted to set aside the de- 
liberate and earnest choice of the majority. If Southern Demo- 
crats deem it desirable to let Mr. Roosevelt be elected President, 

























they can render the event almost certain by continuing to 
tolerate the two-thirds rule, and thus allowing a Bryanized 
third of the delegates to dictate a candidate doomed to defeat. 


As regards the so-called “unit rule,” whereby the whole 
vote ‘of a State is cast for the candidate preferred by a 
majority of its delegation, we are inclined to take a different 
position. The unit rule, like the two-thirds rule is a relic of 
the ante-war epoch, but some reasons may be given for the re- 
tention of the former that cannot be pleaded in favor of the 
latter. The number of the States that are expected to in- 
struet their delegates for Hearst is small, and, even assisted 
by those States, a majority of whose delegates might be willing 
to support that candidate, would be unable to muster, if the 
unit rule is enforced, a third of the national convention. The 
friends of Mr. Hearst will, therefore, endeavor to secure the 
repudiation of the unit rule in the New England States, in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in the 
hope of gaining a good many scattered delegates from those 
commonwealths. They have not the faintest hope of securing 
a majority of the delegation from any one of those States, 
with the possible exception of Rhode Island. They have much 
to gain, therefore, and little to lose by the abolition of the 
unit rule. Forewarned is forearmed. No strategical or tactical 
expedient to which recourse may honorably be made should 
be overlooked by those Democratic leaders who are resolved to 
bring their party back to its old moorings, and to put forward 
a platform and a candidate that will commend themselves to 
sane, conservative, and far-sighted citizens. For the unit rule 
there is something to be said. It stands on an altogether dif- 
ferent footing from the two-thirds rule, which ought long ago 
to have been discarded. 


We discuss elsewhere the recent drift of Democratic senti- 
ment with reference to a nominee for the Presidency. We 
here confine ourselves to pointing out some possible local 
consequences of the outcome of the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of the empire commonwealth, which 
was held at Albany, on March 5. 
the State convention, called for the purpose of choosing 
delegates-at-large and district delegates to the national con- 
vention at St. Louis, should be held at Albany on April 18. 
There was no controversy about the date, but Mr. Charles F. 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, and ex-Governor Hill, 
differed with regard to the locality, the former preferring New 
York city, and the latter the State capital. In the end Mr. 
Hill’s choice was, without opposition, approved, because it 
turned out that in 1900 the representative of Tammany Hall 
had agreed that the next State convention convoked for the 
naming of delegates to a national convention should meet 
either in Saratoga or in Albany. Upon the exhibition of the 
agreement, Mr. Murphy yielded, but it had been previously 
shown by the votes on incidental questions that the Hill mem- 
bers of the committee numbered twenty-six, and the Murphy 
members, only twenty-three. The proportion would have been 
reversed, but for the fact that State Senator McCarren and 
two other committeemen from Brooklyn voted on the Hill 
side. 


There seems to be no doubt that Mr. McCarren’s insub- 
ordination will provoke a determined effort on Mr. Murphy’s 
part to oust him from the leadership of the Democratic 
organization in Kings County. It is already. announced that 
Mr. William A. Doyle will hereafter be the dispenser of munic- 
ipal patronage in the Borough of Brooklyn. As Mr. Little- 
ton, the president of the borough, had shown himself indis- 
posed, so far as the patronage at his disposal is concerned, to 
heed Mr. McCarren’s recommendations, it looks as if the 
latter might find it difficult to. control the primaries, which, 
on April 15, will choose delegates to the Democratic State 
convention. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Mr. 
McCarren will be able to secure only a small fraction of the 
Brooklyn delegates, and that, consequently, Mr. Murphy may be 
able to dominate the State convention in spite of ex-Governor 
Hill, we would point out that the factional quarrel may have 
unpleasant consequences at the ballot-box next November. The 
Brooklyn Democracy is vehemently opposed to the effacement 
of its individuality by merger in Tammany Hall. If its 
desire for a measure of political autonomy should be ignored, 
it might happen that the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
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The committee decided that 
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dency would lose the Borough of Brooklyn, and with it, the 
State of New York. This is a danger which no far-sighted 
political tactician should overlook. A sober second thought 
may convince both the leader of Tammany Hall and the leader 
of the Brooklyn Democratic organization that, if they sin- 
cerely desire the triumph of their party in the State and 
nation, they would do well to establish a modus vivendi. A 
bitter fight at the spring primaries would not augur well for 
Democratic harmony next autumn. 


Many of our readers will note with satisfaction that a 
story which for a long time has been current in American 
newspapers, and which, up to March 2, has been uncontra- 
dicted, is now shown, on the authority of Mr. Cleveland him- 
self, to be entirely unfounded. We refer to the story that, 
during his first administration, Mr. Cleveland invited a negro 
named Taylor, who, at the time was the Register of Deeds in 
the District of Columbia, to lunch with him, and that Taylor 
accepted the invitation. In a letter dated Princeton, March 
2, Mr. Cleveland denounces the story as “a deliberate fabrica- 
tion out of whole cloth.” We presume that the foundation 
for the legend was the indubitable fact that Taylor, while 
Register of Deeds, was, like other officials of the District of 
Columbia, a visitor at the White House at one or more of the 
formal receptions that take place every winter. No refresh- 
ments are offered at such receptions, and nobody in his senses 
would draw from the fact that Taylor was not singled out 
for exclusion on such an occasion, the deduction that Mr. 
Cleveland believed in the social and political equality of the 
white and colored races. It would be as reasonable to draw 
such a deduction. from the fact that, as President of the 
United States, Mr. Cleveland was bound to offer hospitality 
to the colored Minister from Hayti, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was, for a time, by virtue of length of residence, the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, and, as such, was entitled to 
take precedence over any other diplomatist in Washington. 


We doubt whether Senator Gorman and those Democratic 
colleagues of his who have opposed the naval appropriations 
bill are strengthening their party’s hold upon the public confi- 
dence. Besides some other reasonable provisions, the bill 
proposes to add to our navy during the coming year one battle- 
ship and two armored cruisers. That seems but little enough 
to do in the way of naval expansion, when we bear in mind 
how the present contest in the Far East has demonstrated the 
tremendous importance of sea power. On paper our navy is 
at present not only greatly outclassed by that of England, but 
it is considerably exceeded by the navies of France, Germany, 
and even Russia, notwithstanding the recent losses of Rus- 
sian vessels at Port Arthur and Chemulpo. It is scarcely be- 
coming the sobriety and dignity of United States Senators 
to proclaim in bombastic vein their indifference to such statis- 
tics, and to assert for our war-ships a vast superiority, as re- 
gards gunnery and personnel, over those of possible opponents. 
We do not believe that there is a naval expert on earth who 
would describe our navy as at present qualified to cope with 
that of France. Such a duel would be venturesome in the ex- 
treme, even if all our war-vessels now built, building, or au- 
thorized were in a condition to fight, and were supplemented 
with the one battle-ship and two armored cruisers which the 
pending bill provides for. It has been recently acknowledged 
by the late Mr. Mulhall and other competent statisticians that 
our country is considerably richer than the United Kingdom, 
yet the appropriation now desired by our Secretary of the 
Navy is only about one-half what is asked for this year by the 
British Admiralty. This, although, when we started nineteen 
years ago with what was practically no navy at all, England’s 
sea power was universally acknowledged to equal, if it did not 
surpass, that of any two other maritime nations. It is true 
that Great Britain has many more transmarine dependencies 
than have the United States. On the other hand, we have the 
Panama Canal to defend, and the Monroe Doctrine to uphold 
throughout the whole of the New World. We have no doubt 
that the effort of Senator Gorman and some of his Democratic 
colleagues to arrest the development of our navy will be viewed 
with gratification in Germany, and also by shrewd Republican 
politicians. Mr. Gorman himself seems to have misgivings 
touching the wisdom of his opposition to any further expan- 
sion of the navy, for he intimates that he would not like to 
conduct a Presidential campaign upon that issue. 
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The advocates of the expulsion of Mr. Reed Smoot of Utah 
from his seat in the United States Senate seem not unlikely 
to effect their purpose. They have changed their ground, how- 
ever, since the case has been the subject of investigation by 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections. They have 
renounced the hope of proving that the accused Senator him- 
self is guilty of polygamy. He has but one wife. His oppo- 
nents have fallen back upon the charge that, as a high official 
of the Mormon Church, Mr. Smoot must be held to have con- 
nived at the violation of the law by fellow members of the 
hierarchy. Whether or not plural marriages have actually 
taken place in Utah since 1890, conclusive evidence has been 
produced to show that Presidents and so-called Apostles have 
been guilty of polygamous practices; that is to say, they 
have continued to have children by their plural wives mar- 
ried before the date named. If Mr. Smoot was not willing 
to connive at such infractiens of the law, why, it is asked, did 
he not denounce them publicly, or signify reprobation by re- 
signing the high office which he held in the Mormon Church ? 
Is he not chargeable with tacit approval of unlawful practices ? 
In other words, a majority of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections will ask the United States Senate to declare that no 
man holding a post of honor and power in the Mormon 
hierarchy is eligible to a seat in either House of the Federal 
Legislature. This, although he is admitted to be personally 
innocent of any violation of a State or Federal law. Is the 
establishment of such a precedent by the Senate reconcilable 
with the third section of Article VI. of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which provides that no religious test+shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States? How can a Mormon or a Moslem, though he 
may scrupulously refrain from personally breaking the law 
of the United States, or of the State in which he may happen 
to reside, be expected to denounce coreligionists for practices 
which are sanctioned by the religion which he believes to be 
inspired by God? There is no doubt that polygamy is sanc- 
tioned by the Koran, as well as by the Moslem gospel. Where 
religious duty and duty to the civil power conflict, as might 
conceivably be the case in the minds of Roman Catholics, 
could more be required constitutionally of a Catholic citizen 
than personal obedience to the law? This is a question the 
seriousness of which will be recognized by statesmen who have 
an eye to future contingencies. 


It begins to look as if the Building Department of the city 
of New York would be unable to escape responsibility for the 
shocking loss of life caused by the collapse of the iron and 
steel skeleton of the Hotel Darlington. It is evident that 
responsibility cannot be evaded by attributing the catastrophe 
to the existence of a quicksand underlying the foundations of 
the building, for a quicksand had been discovered by the con- 
structors of the adjoining Hotel Patterson, and adequate pre- 
cautions had been taken to avert danger from that source. 
Neither can the disaster be imputed to the accidental ex- 
plosion of a boiler in the basement. It is manifest that, if 
the boiler had exploded, steam would not have been observed 
escaping from it for hours after the fall of the structure. 
Unquestionably, the calamity was due to violations of the 
building law. It appears, moreover, that, at various times 
during the preceding seven months, the Building Department 
was notified by inspectors that the building law was being 
violated by the constructors of the Hotel Darlington. Why 
were not the warnings heeded? Why was not the erection 
of the defective structure stopped? That is a question to 
which a satisfactory answer will be exacted of Mr. Ahearn, 
the President of the Borough of Manhattan, because he ap- 
points and can remove at will the Commissioner of Buildings. 
He has tried to excuse himself, it seems, for his failure to stop 
the erection of the building by the plea that the hands of the 
Department are, practically, tied in the matter of timely inter- 
vention. He alleges that, after the inspectors had notified the 
builders of the Hotel Darlington that they were violating the 
law, the Building Department could do nothing but go into 
court, in which ease if the building had not collapsed, the 
contractors could have sued the city for damages. 


In other words, the blame is put upon the law. As a matter 
of fact, the law, as it stands, invests the Building Department 
with ample powers of interposition for the safeguarding of 
human life. Where, in his judgment, a structure is unsafe 
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or dangerous, the law authorizes the Commissioner of Build- 
ings to serve notice on the contractors requiring the structure 
to be either made safe or removed. The persons thus notified 
are required by law to certify immediately to the commis- 
sioner their willingness or refusal to obey his order. If they 
assent, they must begin the securing or removing of thestruc- 
ture by one o’clock of the day. following service of the notice. 
If they refuse, the law makes it the duty of the commissioner 
to have a survey of the building made within three days by 
competent persons, and, upon their report that the structure 
is unsafe, it is made the duty of the Corporation Counsel to 
bring the matter forthwith into court for trial by jury, whose 
verdict shall be final, and the court must give the trial pre- 
cedence over every other business. Moreover, the law ex- 
pressly provides that no officer of the Building Department 
acting in good faith shall be liable for damages by reason of a 
proceeding undertaken to avert a violation of the building 
law, and the possible disastrous consequences of such viola- 
tion. So much for the pretext that a city official might be 
mulcted in damages if a building upon which work was 
stopped should happen to escape collapse. What Borough 
President Ahearn will have to explain is why, after being 
repeatedly notified that the Hotel Darlington structure was 
unsafe, the Building Department did not apply for an injunc- 
tion stopping all work upon the edifice. 


One of the surprises of the Far-Eastern war is the failure 
of the fort guns to do more damage to the attacking fleets. It 
was a matter of faith among the authorities that not even the 
strongest modern battle-ship could safely attack an effective 
modern fort, armed with long-range heavy guns. England is 
at present making a number of long-range fort guns for the 
defence of her south coast, and it is calculated that these guns 
will easily be able to throw a twelve or thirteen-inch shell 
across the Straits of Dover, so that it would not seem to be 
worth while for France even to take her Channel squadron 
out of port, much less to attempt to land in the face of such 


_ an overwhelming attack. But this is mere theory. The truth 


is, that, although the weight and range of these guns have been 
steadily increasing, the human powers which are to use them 
have not shown, and are not likely to show, a corresponding prog- 
ress. While a gun can carry a shell across the Straits of Dover, 
the gunner who could make a hit at twenty miles is yet unborn; 
neither eyesight nor fineness of hand are equal to the task. 
Nor would the atmosphere permit it, if they were. Attacks by 
fleets are made by sea; and the sea is proverbially untrust- 
worthy in the matter of weather. Air-currents, mists, uneven 
radiation, mirage, and a dozen similar causes deflect the shot 
and the vision which directs it. Moreover, no one nowadays is 
likely to attack a fort at close range in broad daylight. The 
Port Arthur bombardments were nearly all at night, and some 
of them in snow-storms. It is intelligible that a ship at sea 
can more or less locate a position on land, such as the Golden 
Tiill above Port Arthur, over a town where there are certain 
to be some lights at least; but the fort has no lights to guide 
it in locating the ship, except the momentary flash of the guns, 
which give hardly any opportunity for aiming. In the case of 
the Vladivostok bombardment, it seems that the Japanese 
fleet was too far off to do any damage, and therefore too far 
off to receive any. It is also likely that the object of that at- 
tack was, to draw the Russian fire, in order to locate their 
forts; the Russians seemed to have divined this, and naturally 
abstained from firing. 


Count von Waldersee’s death came as a surprise, though he 


passed away in the fulness of years. The conspicuous part he 
played in the Chinese campaign is still so fresh in our 
memories, that we had come to think of him as a man still 
in the prime of life, with a possible future. In reality, how- 
ever, he could already look back to a very full and brilliant 
career, when he retired from the German War Office, in 1891. 
He was then in his sixtieth year. His distinguished birth gave 
him advantages from the outset of his career, and, soon after 
he received his commission he was made aide-de-camp to 
Prince Charles of Prussia. He saw service in the struggle of 
Prussia against Austrian domination, which led up to the 
campaign of 1866, and the battle of Sadowa. Soon after, he 
was made military attaché to the German embassy at Paris, 
and was thus the medium through which the condition of the 
French army of Napoleon III. was made known to Bismarck 











and von Moltke. When war was declared he was immediately 
attached to the person of King William of Prussia, with whom 
he went through the campaign of which Sedan and the siege of 
Paris are the most stirring memories. During a part of the 
Franco-Prussian war, von Waldersee was chief-of-staff to the 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and greatly distin- 
guished himself as a brain-cell of the army of occupation. The 
same faculties a few years later brought him the appointment 
of assistant to von Moltke, and in this position he did a great 
part of the work which brought the German army to a high 
state of mechanical efficiency. Conflicting purposes and ambi- 
tions made his situation untenable, and he was removed from 
oitice in 1891, though the German Emperor continued to show 
him many personal favors. 





At this point, Count von Waldersee’s career seemed closed, 
and he retired to his Hanover estate, and settled down to an 
old age rich in memories. He had married, shortly after the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war, the widow of Prince 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, who was a Miss Lee, of New 
York. His wife saw in von Waldersee the one man fit to take 
the place of Bismarck, and used the great social influence 
which her former marriage gave her to work for his success. 
But other counsels prevailed, and Caprivi got the coveted post. 
With the Boxer outbreak in China, and the march of the 
allies to Peking, a chance came to give public recognition to 
the distinguished German Field-Marshal. He was appointed 
generalissimo of the forces of the allies, but arrived in China 
after the relief of Peking, when the uprising was practically 
at an end. He has been charged with instituting the series 
of punitive expeditions which have been subjected to the 
gravest criticism, but his responsibility for these cruelties has 
been denied. 


Questioned by Chairman Burrows in the Smoot inquiry, 
President Smith of the Mormon Church confessed that he 
had forty-two children. “ Forty-two,” he said, “ twenty-one 
boys and twenty-one girls, and I am proud of every one of 
them.” It would be instructive to learn how far this parental 
pride is reciprocated. How much subdivision will filial piety 
stand? With how warm a glow does a child’s heart respond to 
the thought that he has a one-forty-second interest in a father? 
Mr. President Smith’s family annals read like the records 
of a stock farm. By his legal wife he had eleven children. 
Pressed to disclose how many children had been born to him 
since the manifesto of 1890, he handed in a list: By Juliana— 
Edith and Rachel; by Sarah—Aseneth and Jenneta; by Edna 
—Martha and another; by Alice—Fielding, Jesse, and An- 
drew; by Mary—Silas, Agnes, James, and maybe Calvin. He 
wasn’t sure about Calvin, but if there is a Calvin, he is proud 
of him. This incomplete list of thirteen children and five 
mothers includes less than one-third of this father’s progeny. 
To the theory of the expediency of families like this the Mor- 
mon Church still frankly holds, though it professes to respect 
the letter of the civil law that prohibits them. 


What is the controlling sentiment of the people of the 
United States as to the Philippines? Do they covet those 
islands? Do they wish them to continue to be an American 
possession, or would they prefer in due time and with credit 
to be quit of the responsibility of governing them? A com- 
mittee has been formed to find out how we feel about this 
matter. It is called the Philippine Independence Committee, 
and its purpose is to press upon both the Republican and 
Democratic parties the policy of adopting resolutions at their 
coming national conventions, pledging to the people of the 
Philippines their ultimate national independence upon terms 
similar to those under which Cuba has become free. The list 
of the forty-two gentlemen who comprise this committee is 
impressive. It includes the names of President Schurman of 
Cornell, President Eliot of Harvard, Judge Gray of Delaware, 
Mr. ©. F. Adams, of Boston, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., Mr. Car- 
negie, Mr. Howells, R. F. Cutting, Dr. Huntington, Dr. Park- 
hurst, and Bishop Potter of New York, and of other men of 
equal influence from many States. It is a very strong com- 
mittee. It is circulating a petition asking the national con- 
ventions to pass resolutions as above described. Its petition 
is being signed by such men as Cardinal Gibbons, W. H. H. 
Miller of Indiana, and Francis Lynde Stetson of New York. 
Here is a highly respectable effort in a thoroughly respectable 
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cause. We believe a considerable majority of the people of 
the United States would be glad to unload the Philippines in 
due time on such terms as Cuba got. But it will be argued 
with earnestness and much force that to promise, now, eventual 
independence to the Filipinos will work vast injury to the gov- 
ernmental work that is going forward among them. Secretary 
Taft, whose views about the Philippines we all respect, is pretty 
sure to say that the Filipinos are not yet fit either to have 
independence, or the promise of it. If the Republican con- 
vention should put into its platform such a plank as this com- 
mittee wants, President Roosevelt would probably ignore it. 
He is not likely to be put to that test, but with the Democrats 
the petitioners will have a better chance. Nor is it unlikely 
that if Mr. Cleveland were elected on a platform calling for 
a promise of independence to the Filipinos he would do his 
best, as far as lay in him, both to have the promise made, 
and to have it made good. 


The bill before the New York Legislature, authorizing the 
Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario Power Company to take an 
unlimited amount of water from the Niagara River above the 
Falls, has no friends except those who are pecuniarily inter- 
ested in it. According to the Commissioners of the Niagara 
Park the privileges already granted by New York and Canada 
promise, when fully developed, to divert from the Falls more 
than one-third of the entire volume of the Niagara River. The 
Canadian power companies pay their government a low rental 
for the water they are permitted to use. We believe the Ameri- 
can company now operating pays nothing, and is entitled to 
take 200,000 horse-power from the Niagara River without pay- 
ing for it. The Lockport Company, if the bill now pending 
should be passed, would apparently be entitled to use the rest 
of the water in the Niagara River on the same profitable 
terms. If the Falls are not. worth preserving as a spectacle, 
the people of New York State are at least entitled to profit by 
them as a speculation. Commissioner Pallas got $1500 for the 
city of New York for the $20,000 defacement he has suffered 
to disfigure the Public Library fence. The Legislature is in- 
vited to outdo him immeasurably in vandalism. If it accedes, 
it should beat him in thrift also. The water-power of Niagara 
controlled by New York is roughly estimated to be worth 
three million dollars a year. What would the Lockport Com- 
pany be willing to pay for it? 


Vermont, having lately extricated herself from the shackles 
of Prohibition, is making edifying experiments with the 
liquor trade. There are fourteen counties in the State. Last 
year, on the rebound from fifty years of restriction, nine of 
them voted for license. The results, it appears, were not sat- 
isfactory to the voters. The rum was bad, or got into the 
wrong people, or there was too much of it distributed. At 
any rate, when the license question came up again this spring, 
only three counties voted license. Perhaps next year the pen- 
dulum will swing back a bit, but however that is, it is plain 
that local option is working well in Vermont, and that the 
voters take an interest in it, and keep their eyes open and 
vote according to their judgment. That seems to us better 
than the state of things under Prohibition, when the larger 
cities, in which some liquor-selling is inevitable, were obliged 
to accommodate themselves to rules suited only to villages 
and the country districts. 

South Carolina is credited with 222 homicides during the 
year 1903. The estimated number of homicides in the United 
States is about 10,000 a year. The population of the United 
States is about 76,000,000. The population of South Carolina is 
about 1,340,000. South Carolina’s proper proportion of homi- 
cides is therefore about 175. It will be seen that she has 
seriously exceeded her allowance. The excess is attributed to 
Tillmanism in her State government. The acquittal of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Tillman for the murder of Gonzales will be 
recalled. That sort of justice affects statistics. 


The story of the embarrassments of the Copley Society of 
Boston, in connection with the exhibition of the portrait of Mr. 
Canfield, the card-expert, in the Whistler show, was all a 
fiction invented for the use of the newspapers of New York. 
There was no trouble whatever about Canfield’s portrait. It 
has been several times exhibited, though it has never’ been 
catalogued as a portrait of Mr. Canfield. 
































































































How Long will the Neutral Powers be 
Neutral P 


Ir is obvious that, in any discussion of the future attitude of 
the powers now neutral to the war in the Far East, a distinction 
must be drawn between the trend of popular sentiment and the 
position which a sober and wary estimate of national interest may 
commend to the governments of neutral countries. There are 
only three or four maritime powers of importance in which the 
course of their respective governments would probably, or at least 
conceivably, be shaped by a vehement outburst of public feeling. 
Those countries are France, the United States, Great Britain, and, 
perhaps, we should add, Italy; we have named them in the order 
in which the rulers for the time being would probably succumb 
to the pressure of popular opinion. We might not ascribe to our 
Federal government a degree of ductility second only to that which 
fairly may be imputed to the Executive power in France, but 
for the fact that the current year will witness a contest for the 
Presidency. Before attempting to indicate, however, the direction 
in which public sentiment seems to be tending in the three coun- 
tries first named, it may be well to mark the position which has 
been deliberately assumed by their respective governments, and 
also by the Emperor of Germany. Alike in Paris, in Washington, 
in London, and in Berlin, neutrality has been formally proclaimed. 
It does not yet appear that, in practice, the neutrality asserted in 
theory has been violated. That France was tempted and urged to 
diverge from a neutral’s duty may probably be taken for granted, 
because the squadron of Russian war-ships under Admiral Wirenius 
could have reached Far-Eastern waters had it been permitted to 
obtain supplies of fuel at French coaling-stations. That the per- 
mission was refused is evident from the fact that the squadron, 
having traversed the Red Sea, had to return to the Mediterranean. 
It is manifest that unless France shall modify the rigor of her 
compliance with a neutral’s obligations in this particular, Russia’s 
Baltic fleet and Black Sea fleet--even if the latter were allowed 
to pass the Dardanelles—would be practically powerless to reach 
the scene of naval operations in the Yellow Sea or the Sea of Japan. 
No more conclusive proof of a resolve to fulfil a neutral’s duty 
could be given by the cabinet over which M. Combes presides, and 
in which M. Deleassé is the Minister for Foreign Affairs, than 
is implied in the reluctant renouncement by Admiral Wirenius of 
his intention to cooperate with nis comrades at Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. If any supplemental evidence were needed, it is af- 
forded by the readiness with which M. Delcassé assented to Mr. 
Hay’s proposal that China’s neutrality and “ administrative entity ” 
should be respected, now and hereafter, by neutrals and belligerents 
alike. If M. Deleassé had personally contemplated eventual co- 
operation with Russia in the Far East, it is scarcely conceivable 
that he would have become a party to that self-denying ordinance. 

The stability of the Combes cabinet is by no means assured, how- 
ever. The pro-Russian party, which has a formidable following 
in the Paris press, and which, at the last important division of 
the Chamber of Deputies, would have overthrown the ministry, 
could it have secured thirty-nine additional votes, has singled out, 
for a primary object of attack, M. Pelletan’s administration of the 
navy, which is regarded as open to grave criticism, not only by 
many naval experts, in whom their countrymen have confidence, 
but also by several members of the cabinet itself. M. Pelletan’s 
performances are now the subject of close and by no means sym- 
pathetic scrutiny at the hands of a committee of the Chamber, 
and they may proveke a vote of censure which would cause the 
immediate displacement of the Combes government by a ministry 
of which the leading spirit would be M. Doumer, formerly Gov- 
ernor-General of Indo-China, and in which M. Hannotaux would 
assume the direction of foreign affairs. Now there is no doubt 
that both M. Doumer and M. Hannotaux believe that France ought 
to offer her aid to Russia in the Far East, just as Russia tendered 
her assistance to Franee when che Fashoda affair seemed likely 
to embroil the last-named power with England. That such a change 
of attitude on the part of the French government would be ex- 
tremely popular in Paris no careful reader of French newspapers 
can doubt. 

Here is where the danger of an immense widening of the area 
of conflict lies. If France remains neutral, the war will, of course, 
be localized. Should Russia suffer en land, however, a reverse com- 
parable with that which she has already incurred at sea, her mil- 
itary, as well as her naval prestige, would be threatened with pro- 
found, if not permanent, eclipse. Not easily or quickly would she 
efface the ignominy of defeat, on land as well as on the ocean, at 
the hands of the Japanese, who, forty years ago, had not emerged 
from barbarism. If, on the contrary, the area of the conflict were 
suddenly expanded, the St. Petersburg government might plead 
that it succumbed to the overwhelming naval superiority of Japan’s 
ally, Great Britain, and thus might manage to preserve its dignity 
at home and abroad. This is a matter of vital moment to the 
Czar Nicholas II., if not also to the Romanoff dynasty. There 
are many indications that the present contest with Japan is in- 
tensely unpopular among educated Russians unconnected with the 
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army; and that, should it result in national humiliation, not only 
the war party, but the whole autocratic system, may be held to a 
stern account. On the other hand, a war in which England would 
be looked upon as the principal antagonist, and which would open 
a vista of conquest in India, would be entered upon with willing- 
ness, if not with enthusiasm, by the Russian people. That is why, 
should the Russian army, like the Russian navy, be beaten in the 
Far East, the St. Petersburg government may be impelled, by the 
instinct of self-preservation, to appeal with fervor for French as- 
sistance, well knowing that such assistance would inevitably have 
the effect of bringing England into the field. We are inclined to 
believe that such an appeal would be successful. 

Let us assume, then, for the sake of argument, that France may 
be ultimately swept by the pro-Russian party into the Far-Eastern 
vortex, in which event England would be bound by treaty to side 
with Japan. It is probable that the entrance of their government 
into the war would be viewed with satisfaction by a majority of 
the English people, although many Liberals would regret. the as- 
sumption of further fiscal burdens at this conjuncture. The im- 
portant question left to be considered is, What would be the atti- 
tude of Germany and the United States in the case supposed? The 
course to be pursued by the German Empire would be exclusively 
determined by Emperor William II., but it is not easy to fore- 
cast the direction in which the mixed operation of self-interest 
and sympathy would impel him. On the one hand, recalling the 
age-long and intimate friendship of the Romanoff and Hohen- 
zollern dynasties, he might desire to neutralize the effect that 
would be produced by French cooperation on the court of St. 
Petersburg, and this aim he might, to a large extent, attain by 
offering to become once more a party to the tri-partite compact 
which was formed in 1895, by which the Mikado was con- 
strained to retrocede to China the Liau-tung peninsula. On the 
other hand, it will be obvious to the Emperor William II. that 
should Germany continue, in the case supposed, to observe a strict 
neutrality, the navies of England and France would seriously 
weaken one another, and, if the war were prolonged, would leave 
the naval force of Germany in a position of much greater relative 
strength than it has ever yet possessed. In the mind of a cool and 
long-headed sovereign, the latter consideration might prove pre- 
ponderant, but in the German ruler’s temperament there is an 
impulsive and a chivalric vein that renders it difficult to calculate 
how he wil] act under circumstances that appeal to his emotional 
nature. 

One thing, at least, may be averred with confidence, namely, 
that so long as Germany shall hold herself aloof there is not the 
slightest danger of any departure on the part of the United States 
from their traditional avoidance of entanglement in foreign com- 
plications. Should the German Empire, however, array its navy 
and its army on the side of Russia and France—that is to say, 
should Germany complete the revival of the combination of 1895, 
which began the partition of China, and which threatened to bar 
us out of a large part of the Middle Kingdom, our State Depart- 
ment might be strongly tempted to lend support to England and 
Japan, which are committed to the “open door.” Nor is there 
much doubt that, should events seem to force such a policy upon 
our Federal government, it would command the approval of that 
large part of our population—apparently, a majority—that sym- 
pathizes with Japan. 





The Drift of Democratic Sentiment 


Now that the election of delegates to the national convention 
has begun, it is possible to gather some scattered indications of 
the direction in which Democratic cpinion is tending with refer- 
ence to the platform and the candidate that should be put forward 
at St. Louis. We may say at once that of a reassertion of the 
Kansas City platform there is no possibility. Only a small frac- 
tion of the delegates will back Mr. Bryan’s demand for a re- 
affirmance of discarded and exploded doctrines. The editor of the 
Commoner himself admits that the silver issue will play no econ- 
spicuous part in the coming campaign, though he would like the 
party, for the sake of consistency, to adhere to its former position 
with regard to the free. coinage of the white metal at the ratio of 
16 to 1. It may also be foreseen that during the canvass now close 
at hand Democratic speakers will have but little to say about the 
anti-imperialist averment that the Philippines should be forth- 
with evacuated. It is likewise manifest that.the Democratic party 
will waste no time in denunciation of the President’s isthmian 
policy, since about half of the Democratic Senators voted to ratify 
the canal treaty which was the outcome of that policy. That the 
St. Louis convention will stigmatize what has been called “ gov- 
ernment by injunction,” and propose, by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, to deprive the Federal courts of the time-honored and indis- 
pensable power of enjoining summarily acts believed by them to be 
detrimental to the public welfare, is also out of the question; for 
only by Bryanites would such a trammelling of the judiciary be 
desired, and the Bryanites this year will be unable to dictate the 
programme of the Democratic party. Having recognized distinctly 
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nough the planks that will be rejected, it remains for us to ask 


what positive recommendations the platform is likely to comprise.’ 


Some of these have been outlined by Mr. Cleveland in the inspir- 
ing appeal which he addressed to the Democracy through the col- 
umns of the Saturday Evening Post. As the ex-President pointed 
out, there is ample material for another victory in the platform of 
1892, on which the Democracy swept the country, beating both 
Republicans and Populists, although the latter, now almost extinct, 
polled not far from 900,000 popular votes, and even managed to 
secure twenty-two Presidential electors. That was what the Dem- 
ocratie party accomplished when faithful to its traditional ideas: 
it overthrew the high-tariff Republicans upon the one hand, and 
the intemperate radicals upon the other. What it performed so 
easily twelve years ago it may reasonably hope to achieve in 
1904, when, in at least two States, the Republicans are rent by 
factional dissension, and, in some of the States, are dissatisfied 
with their inevitable candidate, while the Populists have lost 
even the semblance of a party organization. Speaking subsequent- 
ly to the publication of Mr. Cleveland’s letter, Senator Daniel of 
Virginia took substantially the same view of the exigencies of the 
situation. Refraining from any detailed suggestion, he propounded 
a safe general rule for the formulation of a winning platform. Let 
the programme to be framed at St. Louis, he said, be made up of 
demands as to which all Democrais agree, and let it contain not 
a single plank as to which Democrats differ. It should not be diffi- 
cult to construct such a platform, which, at the same time, should 
be neither non-partisan nor colorless. The platform of 1892 was 
Democratic in every fibre, and while it undoubtedly challenged 
and secured the support of many moderate and reasonable Repub- 
licans, it was particularly obnoxious to Republicans of the high- 
tariff and Force Bill stripe. 

Unquestionably, it is impossible to give too much forethought and 
discretion to the preparation of the platform on which a great 
party means to go before the country. Nevertheless, experience 
has shown that the man who stands upon the platform may play 
an even more decisive part in a Presidential campaign. Of what 
avail, indeed, is the blazonry upon the ensign if the arm of its up- 
holder is too weak to bear it to victory? Not only should a party 
deserve to win by the sanity, the equity, and the wisdom of its 
proclaimed intentions, but it must command success by the choice 
of a candidate who personifies confidence and hope, and who, by 
the purity and elevation of his record, invigorates the public heart 
and electrifies the public conscience. Among those who have been 


pushed into the foreground as more or less serious candidates for 


the Democratic nomination for the Presidency, there are some who 
fall deplorably short of the intellectual and moral stature pre- 
scribed for a true leader of men; and, again, there are others less 
obviously unequal to a commander’s réle. Beginning with a 
typical representative of the former class, we observe that Mr. 
Hearst has even a fainter prospect of attaining an influential posi- 
tion in the St. Louis convention than he seemed to have a week 
ago. It is now less probable than it then appeared to be that he 
will control the Iowa delegation. On the other hand, it still seems 
certain that the twenty delegates from Mississippi and the twenty- 
six delegates from Kentucky will support him, though we can im- 
agine the chagrin with which Mr. John Sharp Williams will ask 
himself, sotto voce, “ What am I doing in this galley?” and, al- 
though Colonel Henry Watterson, who has reluctantly promised 
to support Hearst, if nominated, also murmurs under his breath, 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” Be this 
as it may, we assume that Mr. Hearst will start with the forty- 
six delegates of the two States named. Nor do we doubt that 
to those should be added the twenty delegates of Kansas and the 
sixteen of Nebraska. That makes eighty-two. It is also possi- 
ble that Mr. Hearst can also secure the eight delegates from Rhode 
Island. The six delegates from Nevada are promised to him as 
well. It is doubtful whether he can carry any other of the States 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific, though a fight will be made 
for him in all of them. He has no chance of gaining Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, or Ohio, although, if the 
unit rule is not enforced, he may obtain a few scattered delegates 
from those States. In the South, outside of Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Hearst’s friends are nowhere preponderant, and only 
in North Carolina, Florida, and Missouri are they formidable. The 
first choice of the Virginia, as of the Maryland and West Virginia 
delegates, seems likely to be Mr. Gorman. The South Carolina 
delegation will be controlled by Senator Tillman, who can hardly 
be expected to support Mr. Hearst, inasmuch as he is opposed to a 
reassertion of the Kansas City platform. The delegation from 
Georgia will undoubtedly favor a conservative candidate. The same 
may be said of Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

On the whole, our conclusion, from the signs visible at the 
present hour, is that the Hearst-Bryan combination will probably 
fail to secure a third of the delegates, which would be 332, on the 
assumption that the convention will number 994. It will fail, in 
our judgment, even should the unit rule be repudiated, and the 
failure would be certain and decisive if the unit rule were en- 
forced. Before the convention meets, however, the leaders of the 
majority will be able to tell with a close approach to exactitude 
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whether a rigorous enforcement of the wnit rule is indispensable. 
Should the Hearst-Bryan combination fall considerably short of 
300, it might not be absolutely essential to abolish the two-thirds 
rule, but, with an eye to the future, those who have the welfare 
of the party at heart will do well to discard it once for all. More- 
over, it might be possible for the Hearst-Bryan coalition to rally 
some coadjutors against the favorite of the conservative majority, 
who could never be prevailed upon to vote for Mr. Hearst. 

So far, then, as recent auguries permit us to judge, the con- 
servative Democrats are certain to have a very large majority in 
the St. Louis convention. If they use the power at their disposal 
they will be able not only to frame the platform but to assure its 
acceptance by placing on it a candidate whom the people will 
elect. To accomplish this result they need only take two pre- 
liminary and precautionary measures. The abolition of the two- 
thirds rule is, as we have often pointed out, imperatively needed. 
On the other hand, it might happen that the enforcement of the 
unit rule would prove useful by depriving the Bryanized faction 
of some scattered delegates. 





Race Rivalries in the Balkans 


A REPORT comes to us from Berlin and Vienna that the Sultan 
has refused to consent to the plan of the powers for reforming the 
police of Macedonia. It was such a refusal to ratify a plan of 
the powers which led Russia to declare against the Sultan in the 
spring of 1877, the war which led to the liberation of Servia and 
Bulgaria and the transference of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria. - Abdul Hamid was then a novice in the art of statecraft, 
yet the impression made on his mind by the fall of Plevna, the 
crossing of the Balkans at the Shipka Pass, and the arrival of 
the Russian army under the walls of Constantinople cannot have 
faded from his mind. If he takes the present course it is because 
he believes himself safe for the present, and knows that, if neces- 
sary, he can always revise his decision. 

Another force now working in his favor is the perennial rivalry 
between the many Balkan races. It seems evident that, after a 
period of wavering, the Greeks have openly declared for the Sultan, 
and will work with him in the three vilayets of Kossovo, Monastyr, 
and Salonica, as well as in the field of international diplomacy. 
The view which Greece held concerning the decadence of Turkey 
had to be revised after the disasters of the late Greco-Turkish 
war, when the troops of the Sultan effectively occupied Thessaly, 
and were only prevented by international influence from march- 
ing on Athens. It must be remembered that the Sultan of Turkey 
has three or four times as many Greek subjects as the King of 
Greece, there being about eight million Hellenes under the rule 
of the Turks, if we consider Cyprus and Crete still Turkish ter- 
ritory. The cities of Asiatic Turkey, along the shores of the 
Levant, are full of pushing Greek merchants, and most of the trade 
and commerce of Constantinople is in the same hands. Greeks, 
too, are the best educated and most influential element in the vi- 
layets of Macedonia. 

Two elements further influence the attitude of the Greeks—a 
theological quarrel and a political and linguistic ambition. Dur- 
ing the palmy days of Ottoman power, before the European nations 
intervened in the Balkans, the intrigues of Greek ecclesiastics were 
only equalled by those of Turkish viziers and pashas. Both had 
the same object: to obtain appointments by bribery, and then to 
recoup themselves by exaction. De Laveleye has described the 
xreek Church in Rumania as “a cascade of simony,” and the same 
thing was true all over the Ottoman Empire. In the latest epoch 
of Balkan history a purely indigenous Slavonic Church came into 
existence in Bulgaria, and for thirty-four years it has propagated 
the Slav idea, as against Hellenism hardly less than against 
Turkish government. This the Greeks cannot forgive. They claim 
Macedonia as a Greek province, rather in virtue of ancient history 
than actual conditions; and theic culture and ideals are incom- 
patible with those of the Bulgarian and Servian Slavs. For these 
reasons the Slavs of the Balkans have no more persistent enemies 
than the Greek communities along the Turkish shore of the Aegean. 
The knowledge that Russia favors the Slavs, rather than the Greeks, 
in spite of dynastic alliances, makes the Greeks the opponents of 
Russian policy, and therefore for this reason also draws them to- 
wards the Turks. 

The Albanians are a strong element of complication. It must 
be borne in mind that there are about a quarter of a million 
Albanians in Greece, and three or four times as many on the 
Adriatic coast of Turkey, in the vilayets of Scutari and Janina. 
These Albanians belong either to the Moslem faith, or are Greek 
or Latin Catholics, the difference of religion separating them more 
than unity of race binds them together. They have one common 
characteristic, however—a sturdy independence and a love of lib- 
erty, which means, for them, liberty to plunder and loot among 
the Slavonic villages. They are armed mountaineers, and prolong 
into the twentieth century the manners and customs of the Scottish 
borderers and moss-troopers, whose joy and delight in raiding their 
neighbors form the theme of centuries of ballads. The Albanians 













are perfectly willing to recognize the Sultan so long as that rec- 
ognition is purely theoretical and does not carry with it a legal 
obligation to respect the commandments, especially those which 
forbid to steal and kill. They are, therefore, up in arms at the 
present moment because the central authority has presumed to 
interfere in their mountain fastnesses, and they will go on fight- 
ing until the Sultan gives in and leaves them to their own devices. 

Turks, Greeks, and Albanians have, therefore, their conflicting 
ambitions; but all make common cause against the Slavs. It 
would be pleasant to say that the Slavs are, and have always been, 
united among themselves, but, unfortunately, it would be untrue. 
On the contrary, there is no rivalry in all the Balkans so keen 
as that between the two Slav groups of Servians and Bulgarians, 
and the most recent Balkan war, in 1885, was between these two 
powers. Its cause was the revolt of Eastern Rumelia from Turkey, 
and its incorporation, with the consent of Germany, England, and 
Austria, in the principality of Bulgaria. Servia was so ill-pleased 
at this aggrandizement of her rival that she promptly declared war 
against Bulgaria, and marched her armies towards. Sofia. The 
battle of Slivnitza raged for three days before the victory of the 
Bulgarians was decisive, and they in their turn marched on Bel- 
grade. This bitter hostility between the Servian and Bulgarian 
Slavs has not diminished with time, and each is wildly apprehensive 
that the other will acquire Macedonia. The latter was, as we know, 
assigned to Bulgaria by the San Stefano Treaty, while Milan open- 
ly claimed it for Servia, and was even hailed openly as “ King of 
Macedonia,” when he rode forth with his army to Slivnitza. 

There are, therefore, five distinct and keenly jealous races in- 
volved in the Macedonian question—Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Servians—and each one of these has international 
backing. Austria favors the Servians, and intervened to save 
them from Bulgaria after Slivnitza; Russia inclines to Bulgaria; 





Italy supports the Albanians, because she hopes to turn the Adriatic 


into an Italian lake, by absorbing the two Albanian vilayets; Eng- 
land supports Greece, from historic sympathy as well as from prac- 
tical interest in Cyprus, Crete, and Egypt; and, finally, the Grand 
Turk is supported by his friend the Kaiser, who at present holds 
the balance of power. If we keep in mind this many-sided race war, 
and remember that it is complicated not only by the strife between 
Moslem and Christian, but also by the rivalry between the Eastern 
and the Western churches—the Latin and the Oriental rite—and, 
finally, that the Greek and Bulgarian churches are implacable 


rivals; if we add the commercial rivalries of the powers, we shall, 


easily understand that the question of the Near East is more 
easily posed than answered, and we shall see why the Balkan re- 
gion is viewed with such anxiety by every government in Europe. 





Mobility of Condition 


PRESIDENT TucKER of Dartmouth College seldom has to suffer 
eclipse, but there was especial reasons why the address of ex- 
Secretary-of-War Root, in Chicago, on Washington’s birthday, 
should have overshadowed the address on the same occasion in 
which Dr. Tucker answered the question, What has patriotism the 
right to demand of education? In this address, like President Eliot 
in his recent Faneuil Hall address, he dwelt on the need of pre- 
serving mobility of social development in a democracy if democ- 
racy is to be preserved. He urged that patriotism has a right to 
demand of educators in particular that “they keep not only the 
idea, but the fact, of democracy free and open to all men”; and 
to show that this ideal may be passing away, he pointed out the 
serious nature. of the statement made by John Mitchell, in his 
recent book on organized labor, that * the average wage-earner had 
made up his mind that he must remain a wage-earner.” “If this 
be true,” said Dr. Tucker, “ whatever may be the cause, then or- 
ganized industry has ceased to be the aid and helper of democracy. 
For democracy requires as the first necessity of its existence mo- 
bility of condition as opposed to fixity of condition. The moment 
the average man of any class ceases to aspire, and accepts his 
condition as fixed, that moment. he ceases to express himself in the 
spirit of democracy.” 

That the trades-union movement makes for class and caste, as 
against individualism, was the burden of President Eliot’s recent 
complaint of the trades-unions. Dr. Tucker does not assert or deny 


the fact; he simply passes judgment upon the fact, if fact it be. - 


To those who claim that our educational institutions are ceasing 
to be democracies, and that the caste spirit is entering in there, he 
replies, ‘“ The path of intellectual progress is open from the lowest 
place to the highest. There is not a college or university, however 
richly endowed, which acknowledges any distinction except that of 
brains, and which is not, therefore, as much the home of the poor 
man as of the rich man. ... The interests of the higher education 
are bound up in democracy.” 

It is just because our educational institutions have been so essen- 
tially democratic, because they have fostered mobility of condi- 
tion rather than fixity of station, because they have known no 
Dissenter or Established Churchman, no Catholic or Protestant, 
Christian or Jew, poor or rich, that they are in so much better 
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case than the English universities, the poverty and backwardness 
of which make intelligent English statesmen and educators de- 
spair of bringing Great Britain abreast of the German and American 
competition. 

There are manifold reasons why there should be close relations 
between our college-bred men and cur wage-earners. Each should 
know the other better. But if the wage-earners of the country are 
to accept the class or caste ideal, as Mr. Mitchell intimates, there 
never can be full cooperation between them and the college-bred 
section of the community, for our colleges and universities ar 
democracies, and not oligarchies, and they have as their ideal mo 
bility and not fixity of status. 

Matthew Arnold, after visiting us, returned home and wrot« 
“ Considering, indeed, how rife are distinetions of rank and class 
in the world, how prone men in general are to adopt them, hoy 
much, beyond doubt, the Americans themselves are capable of feel 
ing their attractions, it shows, I think, at least strong sense in thx 
Americans to have forborne from all attempts to invent them ai 
the outset, and to have escaped or resisted any fancy for inventing 
them since.” More recently, Mr. Frederic Harrison, after studying 
us, went home to write that “the ease with which men can pass 
from one locality to another, from one climate to another, from on 
business to another, the entire absence of social barriers or class 
distinctions,” was the characteristic note of the United States, and 
existed to an extent unknown to Europeans, and difficult for them 
to conceive of. 





The Virginia Exposition 


VirGINnIA is actively preparing to celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the landing at Jamestown and the founding of the 
first English-speaking American settlement. 

It is indicative of the differences in the Puritan and the Cavalier 
temperaments that the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers has had 
so much of historic commemoration and celebration, while the 
landing in Jamestown is actually not mentioned under the heading 
Jamestown in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Sufficient unto the day 
was the joy thereof to the light-hearted, high-handed Virginian, 
and then, too, there was in his mental make-up somewhat of the 
element which goes to convince a man that self-esteem is the only es- 
teem worth while. The patriarchal government and agricultural way 
of life, before the war, the marked class distinctions, and the great 
plantations stretching over wide areas and holding people at great 
distances from each other, discouraged that general and democratic 
commingling which makes for public glorifications and united efforts 
for good citizenship and organized growth, which is so marked a 
trait of New England. Virginians do indeed glory in their history, 
but there is little or no effort at making the “ future copy fair the 
past.” There is no such effort afoot as the Old South Society in 
Boston to bind all classes together in a common veneration for the 
past, an acknowledged public duty to the present, a promise of 
definite growth for the future. What there is of such feeling is 
still in the green, and will doubtless be forced into fuller growth 
by this undertaking of an exposition in 1907. 

The site chosen for the exposition buildings is just outside of 
Norfolk, and is a high, dry neck of land, with a five-thousand foot 
frontage on Hampton Roads, where the great battle between the 
Merrimac and Monitor was fought. It is caleulated that there 
are twenty millions of people within a day-and-a-night’s journey 
from this spot, and it lies in the very centre of the points of his- 
toric interest. Within twenty miles of the radius of the ground 
selected for the buildings occurred two of the chief events of Ameri- 
can history—the first permanent planting of an English-speaking 
colony at Jamestown, and the closing of the war for national in- 
dependence at Yorktown. The James River, still dotted by some 
of the oldest and most beautiful residences in America, empties 
into the bay here; Newport News, one of the greatest ship-yards in 
the continent, is just across the water; and near at hand are the 
fields of McClellan’s and Grant’s campaigns. This harbor is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful in the United States, and a 
leading feature of the exposition will be a great naval and marine 
exhibit in Hampton Roads. The people of Virginia may reasonably 
expect to have a large assemblage of monitors, battle-ships, cruisers, 
gunboats, torpedo - boats, army transports, submarine - boats, and 
every kind of ship for sea-coast defence and naval warfare as part 
of their show. It will also be a fine opportunity for a display of 
yachts, launches, and sailing craft. 

It is a surprising fact that during the year 1901 over eighty 
thousand people visited Jamestown. The efforts of the Society for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities have culminated in the 
excavating of the two earliest foundations of the church erected 
in 1617, together with the original House of Burgesses, which held 
its first sitting in 1619, and various tombs of interest. 

The official title of the Anglo-Saxon Settlement Tercentennial 
Exposition, which is highly unsuitable to the monosyllabic’ taste 
of this nation, will, it is to be hoped, dwindle before 1907 into the 
Jamestown Exposition, a name that tells quite enough of the pur- 
pose of the undertaking. 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN TROOPS ARRIVING AT THE SEAT OF WAR 


The photograph shows a body of Russian troops arriving at Liao-yang, Manchuria, over the Trans-Siberian Railway. It 
here that the principal Russian force is said to be gathering. 
River and portions of northern Korea. 


is 
Smaller bodies continue to occupy the region of the Yalu 
It is reported that the Russian troops in the neighborhood of Anju number about 5000 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


A VIEW OF THE OPEN PORT OF NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA, 
NEAR WHICH RUSSIAN FORCES ARE CONCENTRATING 


The main Russian force is said to be concentrating at Liao-yang, near the treaty port of Newchwang, Manchuria. At the 
mouth of the Liao River, which is shown in the picture, it was at first reported that the Russians would place mines; but, 
owing to the uncertainty of their being able to defend the port, it was decided to withdraw their forces to Liao-yang 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE HEAD OF THE KOREAN ARMY IN THE 
ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN 


Yun-Woong-Mel becomes 


The photograph shows Yun-Woong-Mel, the Korean Minister of War, with his son and grandchildren. 
an important figure in the Far Eastern crisis through the consummation of the treaty between Japan and Korea, whereby the 


latter’s integrity and independence are guaranteed, and Japan receives the right to operate her forces in Korea. As a result of 


this treaty, the Korean government is said to have ordered its troops to join forces with the Japanese in the field. 
The Korean army numbers about 17,000 men, trained by European methods, and there is, in addition, a police force of 2000 
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How America Opened Japan to 





Trade 


A personal account of the historic events leading to the opening of Japan to the world’s trade, by Commodore 
Nicholson, who was navigating officer of Commodore Perry's flag-ship at the time of the. expedition 


By S. Nicholson, Commodore, U.S.N. 


S navigating officer of Commodore Perry’s flag-ship, on the 
occasion of his famous expedition to Japan, it fell to my 
lot to play a minor part in an episode of far greater his- 
torical importance than I then realized. For the Island 
Kingdom, which to-day holds a position in the fore- 

front of civilization, was at that period a veritable hermit among 
nations, not even beginning to emerge from the darkness of bar- 
barism. Its people, wholly ignorant of modern arts, were quite 
satisfied with their condition in this respect, and wished to have 
nothing to do with foreigners. The Dutch and Russians had se- 
cured commercial relations with tiiem of a very restricted sort, 
at the expense of many discomforts and humiliations such as 
Americans would never have been willing to endure. What we 
wanted was the opening of the country to our trade. Perry was 
sent to accomplish that object, and his success in obtaining a 
treaty may be said to have marked 

the new birth of Japan. 


(Retired) 


Though half a century has gone by I remember the commodore 
as well as if I had seen him yesterday. A tall and fine-looking 
man, he belonged to the type of old sea-dog that has passed away. 
Capable of using strong “ cuss-words ” under provocation, he was 
fond of his grog, and partook of the flowing bowl with a freedom 
that was considered becoming to a gentleman of the old-school and 
to an officer of the old navy. At the same time, he was a man of 
considerable learning, with a decided taste for literary pursuits, 
and during the expedition to Japan he kept a very elaborate and 
comprehensive journal, on which he would do some work every 
night. Soon after dinner he would go to bed, and at about 1 a.m. 
he would wake up, summon young Perry, his nephew, who acted as 
his amanuensis, call, like Old King Cole, for his pipe and his bow]. 
and start in to dictate. 

What seemed to annoy the Japanese more than anything else was 

the surveying which, in a rough 
way, we conducted in the Bay of 





Though fifty-one years have pass- 
ed since the arrival of the Amer- 
ican squadron in the Bay of Yeddo, 
many of the scenes and incidents of 
our visit are still vivid in my mem- 
ory. I recall in particular the 
“ calico forts,” as the men on board 
of cur ships called them, stretch- 
ing for miles along the shores, and 
composing an extensive series of de- 
fences which might have been 
deemed formidable but for the fact 
that they were only painted scenery. 
They were, in fact, made of cotton 
cloth, built screen fashion, and or- 
namented with horizontal and ver- 
tical stripes which may have been 
intended to represent stonework. 
By the help of our telescopes and 
field-glasses we were able to view 
them close at hand, as it were—a 
possibility that could hardly have 
occurred to the minds of the Jap- 
anese—and thus they failed to ter- 
rify us to any great extent. 

The Bay of Yeddo is an immense 
sheet of water, and we thought the 
scenery very beautiful—the lofty 
and symmetrical cone of Fujiyama, 
Japan’s sacred mountain, towering 
in the distance, its summit clad in 
snow, and the landscape dotted with 
picturesque villages. It was charm- 
ing weather, in the month of July, 
1853, and on the water were float- 
ing innumerable trading-junks and 
other craft, including a great many 
government boats, some of them car- 
rying soldiers, which flocked about 
our ships rather menacingly. They 
wanted to come aboard, to parley 
with us and doubtless to spy, but 








Yedde. The commodore sent out 
boats to map the shores and take 
soundings—a proceeding which was 
continued day after day, notwith- 
standing demonstrations more or 
less threatening by the government 
officials and soldiers. But, as I have 
said, no attention whatever was 
paid to protests on this or any oth- 
er subject, and meanwhile negotia- 
tions were beginning. Dignitaries 


of various degrees came to visit the 
ships, but were not permitted in 
: most instances to board us — until 
EARS finally the governor of the province 
“ae Hi arrived in much magnificence, seat- 


ed on mats in a state barge. He 
was treated with politeness and con- 
descension, the privilege of an in- 
terview not with the commander-in- 
chief, but with a couple of subor- 
dinate officers, being granted to him. 
He was informed that the commo- 
dore bore a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the 
Emperor, and that it could be deliv- 
ered only into the hands of a person 
duly authorized by the latter as his 
ambassador. 

Naturally, the governor went 
away much impressed. There was 
some more delay, but at length the 
oflicial returned with an autograph 
communication from the Emperor, 
enclosed in a beautiful sandalwood 
box, stating that he had appointed 
a prince of the realm one of his high 
counsellors, to receive the missive of 
President Fillmore. A date—two or 
three days later, I think—was set 
for the reception of the letter, the 
place appointed for the ceremony be- 








the commodore had given orders 
that this was not to be allowed, and, 
to convince the Japs that the pro- 
hibition was to be taken in earnest, 
we made a brave show of pikes and 
cutlasses, with sentinels at the 
gangways and guns and ammunition in readiness for use. One 
official, I remember, came alongside and held up a big piece of 
paper, on which were printed some words in large letters, in French, 
ordering us to go away immediately. 

The Japanese had known that we were coming, but they never 
dreamed that we would dare to enter the Bay of Yeddo. They sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, that we would go to Nagasaki, to 
which port the Dutch and Russian traders were admitted under 
various humiliating restrictions. But the commodore, who was an 
exceedingly shrewd man, perceived that, if he adopted such a pro- 
gramme, he would be likely to be treated on the same basis as the 
other foreigners—a thing not to be endured, inasmuch as he came 
on a diplomatic mission, as an ambassador and the personal rep- 
resentative of the President of the United States. 

Accordingly, we went direct to Yeddo, the capital of the country, 
prepared to play the biggest game of bluff imaginable. If the Jap- 
anese Avere exclusive, he would be equally haughty. If they told 
him to go away he would pay no attention. If they refused to ne- 
gotiate, he would make himself, politely but firmly, so tiresome 
that they would be obiiged to respond in some shape. Snubs would 
not count, because he could be equally snubby in return. While 
doing his best to preserve peace he would make it manifest that 
he could meet force with force. All through the game he was to 
insist on being treated by the Emperor on equal terms, and would 
not discuss the object of his mission with anybody who did not 
hold credentials as the personal representative of the monarch. 


to the 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, USN. 
Who commanded the expedition achich opened Japan 





ing on shore not far away, where, 
the governor explained, a temporary 
building would be immediately erect- 
ed for the purpose. 

Thus was accomplished the first 
great step in the series of events 
which culminated in the opening of Japan to modern civilization. 
It was quite a wonderful thing, indeed, when one comes to think 
of it—considering the fact that, up to that time, the Island King- 
dom had absolutely refused to enter into any relations with other 
nations, save for the scanty trading privileges above - mentioned. 
We had entered the Bay of Yeddo in defiance of the laws of the 
country; we were staying there against the orders of the authori- 
ties, and we had persisted in communicating with the Emperor, not- 
withstanding the determined opposition of the government. The 
commodore had even gone so far as to say that, if nobody would 
carry his letter to the Emperor, he himself, with an armed force. 
would take it to the city of Yeddo. 

As a matter of fact, however, the commodore’s policy, seem- 
ingly so impudent, was the only one that could have accomplished 
the purpose he had in view. Bluff wes what was required. Up to 
that period foreigners coming to Japan had invariably assumed an 
attitude of humility, soliciting favors which, when accorded, were 
haughtily and contemptuously granted. In many instances they 
were thrown into prison and otherwise mistreated. Perry, on the 
other hand, presented his request in the form of a demand, ignoring 
all opposition, and, while expressing intentions wholly friendly. 
showed a willingness to use force in case anybody interfered with 
him. 

The ceremony attending the transfer of the President’s letter 
was a dazzling affair. The day, I remember, was lovely, and on 
shore the scene was made gay by multitudes of flags, while regi- 
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ments of Japanese soldiers, in their quaint costumes, were drawn up 
in picturesque array. On our side no pains were spared to con- 
tribute gorgeousness to the occasion, the commodore, as he landed, 
being accompanied by a considerable force of marines and blue- 
jackets, and escorted by most of the officers of the squadron in full 
uniform. Accompanied by his suite he entered the great wooden 
house which had been erected for the occasion, where, after going 
through many forms of Oriental politeness, he placed in the hands 
of Prince Idzu, the Emperor’s representative, the gold boxes con- 
taining the letter and his own credentials, the documents being 
written on vellum and bound in blue velvet. The boxes were of ex- 
quisite workmanship, each of them in a rosewood casket, and were 
carried by two beautifully dressed negro boys. 

Having received the letter, the Japanese prince gave in return 
a communication in writing, stating that the government trans- 
acted all of its foreign business at Nagasaki, and requesting the 
commodore to leave the Bay of Yeddo at once. 

Now this might have seemed rather discouraging, but the com- 
modore did not view it in that light. He had accomplished his 
object, which was to place the President’s letter in the hands of 
the Emperor of Japan. The ceremony being completed, he left the 
council-hall in state, as he had arrived, and returned to his ships, 
which had been moved up near to the landing-place, in order to 
command the scene of negotiations with their guns (their decks 
being cleared for action), in case of attempted treachery. In re- 
sponse to the order to leave, he did pull up his anchors—not to 
vo away, however, but to steam furtiier up the bay. 

The squadron consisted of four vessels—two steamers, the Sus- 
quehanna and Mississippi, and the sloops-of-war Saratoga and Ply- 
mouth. It was not a very formidable fleet, but strong enough to 
whip any force the Japs could have mustered, inasmuch as their 
best war-vessels were only junks, and their few cannon were prim- 
itive and of small caliber. Doubtless they were much relieved to 
see us sail away, as we did after doing a little more surveying in 
the upper bay, and it may be that they thought they. would never 
see us again, though the commodore had left word with Prince Idzu 
that he would come back in the following spring for the Emperor’s 
answer. 

Before the beginning of the next year the Japanese government 
sent word to Commodore Perry, through the Dutch traders, that 
the Emperor was dead. As it turned out, this was true, but our 
commander did not feel sure of it, and he was by no means disposed 
to accept the suggestion, conveyed with the message, that it would 
be impossible under the circumstauces to renew the negotiations 
for a long time to come. Accordingly, early in February, 1854, 
we found ourselves once more in the Bay of Yeddo, our squadron 
on this occasion comprising eight vessels, three of which were steam- 
ers—the Powhatan, Susquehanna, and Mississippi. The others were 
the Macedonian, Vandalia, Lexington, Southampton, and Saratoga. 
The commodore made the Powhatan his flag-ship, and I was his 
navigating officer. ; 

This time the Japs were convinced that we meant business. The 
Emperor appointed five high counsellors of state, three of whom 
were princes, to negotiate the treaty which had been requested by 
President Fillmore in his letter, and a building was erected to 
furnish a suitable setting for the ceremony. It was of wood, if 
| remember correctly, covered with some kind of cloth. The dig- 
nitaries, on the appointed day, came down from Tokyo on a mag- 
nificent barge, and all the resources of the fleet were employed to 
make the display on our side as impressive as possible. All told, 
the Americans numbered something like five hundred, including 
officers, sailors, and marines, occupying about thirty boats, which 
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advanced toward the shore in line abreast. As we marched up the 
beach the bands played, and howitzers mounted in the bows of the 
boats fired in unison a salute of twenty-one guns in honor of the 
Emperor. 

It was really a wonderful spectacle, and was additionally inter- 
esting because it represented the culmination of a great historical 
episode. Being only a junior officer | was not admitted to the 
inner apartment of the “ Treaty House,” as we called it, wherein 
the negotiations were brought to a final conclusion. The trans- 
action consisted in the delivery to the commodore of the Emperor's 
answer, which expressed his willingness to make a treaty with the 
United States covering several important points. In the first place, 
certain ports were to be opened to our trade, and our ships were 
to be permitted to purchase supplies at prices to be fixed later. 
As for the rest, the most noteworthy item was that our sailors, 
when shipwrecked on the shores of Japan, were to receive succor, 
whereas previously they had been customarily imprisoned. Every- 
thing was very satisfactory, and the commodore, having offered 
to the high commissioners a draft of a treaty such as he thought 
would fill all requirements, withdrew. 

Then followed the presentation of gifts, brought by the squadron, 
which had been specially prepared for the purpose in the United 
States. Among them, I remember, were baskets of champagne, 
casks of whiskey, several rifles, a telescope for the Emperor, half 
a dozen clocks, some stoves, and a quantity of vegetable seeds. 
But what delighted the Japanese most was a number of mechanical 
inventions, among which were lifeboats, telegraph instruments and 
batteries, and last, but not least, a locomotive and. tender, with a 
passenger-car and rails complete. 

The Japs went fairly wild over the railroad, though it was only 
a miniature affair, with a tiny locomotive that drew a car hardly 
big enough for one small child to ride in. Engine and car trav 
elled on a cireular track, and one high dignitary after another 
eagerly asked permission to make the trip, seated on top of tie 
vehicle. Another gift that greatly interested them was a _photo- 
graphic apparatus for making daguerreotypes. Next to the rail- 
road, however, the electric telegraph inspired them with most en- 
thusiasm. We had brought wire enough for about a mile of line, 
and the Japs, quite naturally, regarded as positively miraculous 
the sending of instantaneous messages. 

A few days later we made another visit to the Treaty House, for 
the purpose of receiving gifts sent by the Emperor. There was a 
great quantity of them, and my recollection is that they consisted 
chiefly of silk stuffs, fans, lacquer boxes, porcelain, and swords. 
Also, there was a collection of specimens of Japanese money— 
which was rather surprising, in view of the fact that up to that 
time the coin of the realm had not been allowed to go out of the 
kingdom. All of these presents, I understand, have been packed 
for many years in woceden boxes in the national museum, and only 
the other day it was suggested that it might be worth while to 
place them on exhibition as relics of historical interest. 

By this time the feeling of uneasiness in regard to our inten- 
tions had passed away, and was replaced by marked friendliness and 
cordiality. Formalities were somewhat relaxed, and the Japanese, 
in order to afford us amusement, brought upon the scene a number 
of wrestlers, who gave us an exhibition of their prowess. They 
were all very big men and enormously powerful. The wrestlers 
of Japan form a caste by themselves, never marrying outside of it, 
and thus they have attained great stature and size through a process 
of breeding such as, so far as I am aware, has not been applied to 
human beings in any other recorded instance. They used to belong 
to the feudal daimios under the old régime, who took great pride 
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in them, and were accustomed to 
enter them in contests for prizes. 

The occasion IT describe was one 
of much merriment, indeed, and 
of general good feeling. Our 
marines were put through a 
drill, and the bands from our 
ships furnished lively music. 
When we took our departure 
the Japanese commissioners ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine 
on board the Powhatan, and, 
when they came, we took care 
to give them a good time. The 
cemmodore entertained the high 
dignitaries in his cabin. 

Probably we juniors had an 
even jollier time, because it was 
less formal, on the quarter- 
deck, where a banquet had been 
spread for the officers of the 
fieeL and the subordinate Jap- 
anese officials. We gave them 
plenty of good things to eat, 
with wine and punch. When 
they went away, according to 
native custom, they carried with 
them, tucked into their sleeves, 
every available fragment of the 
feast. 

On the thirty-first day of 
March the commodore — went 
again to the Treaty House, and 
signed drafts of the treaty in 
Japanese, Dutch, and Chinese, 
receiving at the same time 
from the commissioners drafts 
signed by them. It was agreed 
in these documents that the 
ports of Simoda and Hakodadi 
should be opened to American 
ships, with privilege of buying 
coal and other supplies; that 








enjoyable as the Japs did ours; 
but the fact is that most of their 
dishes do not appeal to the Yan- 
kee palate. I particularly remem- 
ber the clams, which were cer- 
tainly the most beautiful I have 
ever seen, their shells resembling 
tortoise-shell. 

Thus was brought to a 
successful conclusion, mainly 
through the cool courage and 
shrewd common sense of Com- 
modore Perry, this important 
diplomatic mission, the success 
of which may be said to have 
opened Japan to civilization 
and to have brought about her 
admission into the fellowship of 
nations. 

It has been said that wonder 
is the beginning of knowledge. 
‘The Japanese are, beyond all 
other people, inquisitive, and it 
was this characteristic of theirs 
that most excited our attention 
when we first met them. They 
marvelled to see our ships move 
against the wind, and, not be- 
ing allowed to come aboard, 
their artists approached the ves- 
sels in boats, to sketch them. 
They were constantly taking 
notes on bark paper with hair 
pencils. Even our buttons ex- 
cited their curiosity, and, when 
one could be obtained as a gift, 
it was put away as a much- 
prized treasure. The Chinaman 
betrays no such quality; he 
wonders at nothing, or, if he 
does, he earefully conceals the 
fact. Perhaps it is because of 
his curiosity that the Jap has 








our shipwrecked sailors should 
be humanely treated; that ex- 
change of money should be per- 
mitted, and that we should be 
allowed to have consuls resi- 
dent at certain places in Japan. The business thus completed, 
the commodore presented Prince Hayashi, the chief commissioner, 
with an American flag, and a banquet, at which we were the 
guests, followed. I wish I could say that we found the feast as 


View near Yokohama, where Perry landed in 1853 
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made such progress in the world 
—a progress which in fifty years 
has enabled his country to absorb 
all that the Western nations 
know. But, probably, it would 
be putting the fact more correctly to say that the curiosity 
of the Japanese is merely « manifestation of the superior 
intelligence which has enabled him to achieve the marvels 
placed to his credit. 


Russia and the War 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, March 2, 1904. 


XTERNALLY the war marks for Russia the end of a period 

of transition. What one may call the era of natural ex- 

pansion, at any rate of unresisted expansion, is over; she 

has touched the zone of strife, and her empire, like all 

empires, is henceforward subject to the fundamental law of 
combat and warfare. It is amazing, perhaps the most amazing 
feature of her imperial progress, how long she has evaded the 
workings of this law. Only a few generations ago Russia, the 
same Russia that now stretches from the Baltic to Chinese waters, 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, and before long will debouch on 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, was a land-locked state. 
How she burst the bonds that held her and spread towards all 
points of the compass with the seemingly irresistible sweep of an 
ocean in flood, till her empire grew to be nearly three times as 
large as the United States, and her sway extended over a popula- 
tion of one hundred and forty millions—all this makes up, perhaps, 
the most magical and imposing narrative that modern history has 
to unfold. The popular mind of the non-Russian world has never 
quite understood the motive-power behind this colossal expansion. 
It still persists in attributing it to the peculiar craft, subtlety, 
wisdom and aggressiveness of Russian diplomacy. But that is a 
quite erroneous superstition. The real reasons of this wonderful 
growth are far simpler and more natural. They are to be found 
partly in the migrating instincts of an agricultural population, and 
partly in the necessities of self-defence against nomadic tribes. 
The slow conquest of northern Asia has been an effortless, peace- 
able, almost automatic movement—just as instinctive as the im- 
pulse that drove the American pioneers across the Alleghanies, 
through the Middle and Far West and onwards to the shores of the 
Pacific, and that urged the English to plant their colonies by every 
sea. If one can detect in it any deliberate purpose, the thread of 
any high political motive, it is the legitimate one of finding an 
outlet to the sea. Everywhere in sight of the water Russia is no- 
where in control of it. The Black and Caspian Seas are to-day in- 
land lakes—the latter being absolutely isolated, and the former 
only accessible through a dangerous channel that can be opened 
or closed at the will of Constantinople. Ice makes the Baltie un- 
navigable for eight months in the year, and the passage through it 


into the North Sea is at the merey of any power commanding the 
straits between Denmark and Sweden. To plant herself by the 
sea is still as it was in the days of Peter the Great, the goal of 
Russian ambition. ° Nowhere, except at Port Arthur, has that goal 
been satisfactorily reached, and if the present war ends in con- 
firming the Czar’s hold on his distant outlet to the Pacific, it will 
have amply repaid the exertions and sacrifices it demands. It is 
not only because the orthodox Russian regards Constantinople as 
the devout Catholic regards Rome that Russia is irresistibly 
drawn towards the Turkish capital. It is that the possession of 
Constantinople insures an exit to the Mediterranean. To debouch 
on the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf is the key to Russian 
policy in Asia Minor. 

For an Englishman or an American, to whom the sea is as much 
a highway as a railroad or Piccadilly or Broadway, it is difficult 
to appreciate the extremities of Russian exasperation at being 
denied access to it. Americans perhaps may faintly conceive it if 
they will imagine the mouth of the Mississippi to be, as it once 
was, a Spanish possession. No rational man will consider it as 
other than the bounden duty of the Russian government to do 
whatever it can to break down an obstacle so utterly destructive 
of the full and free development of the country, or, when once a 
gap has been made, to defend it with all the might of the empire. 
Undoubtedly this motive has always been a factor in directing the 
course of Russian expansion, but not, I think, a controlling or even 
a very influential factor. In essentials the movement across Asia 
has always been more of a popular and uriconscious than a de- 
liberate and bureaucratic movement. The process, it is true, has 
been facilitated by the autocratic form of government, but it has 
been still more largely helped onward by the geographical position 
of the country. Asia is much more a continuation of Russia than 
an alien colony, and the muzhiks who swarmed over the Ural Moun- 
tains before serfdom chained them to the soil, found themselves 
in a land identical with thcir own. Towards the north, east, and 
south their expansion, in short, was a spontaneous movement 
following the line of least resistance. Towards the west, on the 
other hand, where Sweden and Poland alternately threatened the 
future of Czardom, it was the government by means of war and 
conquest that pushed the Russian frontiers to their present position. 
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In the direction of the Hindu- Kush, Afghanistan, and Central 
Asia the imperial advance has been rather in the nature of a 
series of annexations made in self-defence. Those annexations will 
only cease on the day that Russia encounters a power strong enough 
to maintain order within its boundaries and to prevent its sub- 
jects from committing depredations on their neighbors. The wild 
panics into which England is periodically thrown by the approach 
of Russia to the Indian frontier are due at bottom to ignorance of 
the reasons and motives of Russian expansion. Russia has neither 


the desire nor the ability to conquer India. That she is glad to_ 


use her influence there to stir up difficulties as part of the diplo- 
matic game is true enough; but what she fundamentally seeks is the 
security of her frontiers from tribal attacks. 

The Russo-Japanese war is the first clear signal, long foreseen 
but none the less historical, that the period of unresisted expansion 
is over, and that from now onwards whatever Russia is to win 
and hold must be fought for. At three vital spots, besides the Far 
East, difficulties if not disasters are swiftly accumulating. Those 
spots, of course, are the Balkans and Asia Minor, where Teuton 
and Slav are being dragged into unescapable collision, and the 
Persian Gulf and Central Asia, where each year finds Russian and 
British interests nearer and nearer to a climax. Great Britain, 
Germany, and Japan, not deliberately and by agreement, but simply 
in pursuance of strictly national policies, are all working with an 
identical aim. Each is striving to cut off Russia from the warm 
waters, the Germans by dominating the Sultan and pegging out 
German colonies in Asia Minor, the British by their maintenance, 
never more rigid or determined than to-day, of the status quo on 
the Persian Gulf, the Japanese by their decisive challenge to the 
Russian control of Manchuria and Port Arthur. Stripped of all 
accessories and irrelevancies, the policy of each of these powers is 
to keep Russia a virtually land-locked state. Whether they will 
succeed or not is a matter that belongs so entirely to the future 
that it is hardly worth while discussing to-day. The important 
thing is to note the similarity of interests and ambitions in this 
vital particular and to realize that, however it may end, the 
present war is no detached incident, but the prelude to a wholly 
novel era in the expansion of Russia—an era in which the “ glacier- 
like movement ”’ is to be brought to the test of war. 

On the other hand, if the war, externally, marks the end of a 
transitional period, internally it synchronizes with the beginnings 
of a climax. It comes just at a time when the manifold forces of 
unrest and agitation and social and political disturbance appear 
to be heading towards some decisive issue. The development of 
those forces will be apparently retarded but really advanced by the 
war. That is to say, while the conflict rages the revolutionary 
elements in Russia are more likely than not to remain quiescent, 
from patriotism, self-interest, or the sheer impossibility of com- 
peting with a war; but directly peace is restored, and especially if 
peace brings with it Russian defeat or a mere half-and-half victory, 
these pent-up forces will undoubtedly overflow with a fresh volume 
and violence. Even if the victory beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tion proves to be conclusively Russian—that is, even if the Japan- 
ese are ultimately beaten both by land and sea—the subterranean 
movements that at this moment imperil the Russian polity will not 
be checked thereby from bursting forth with redoubled energy. One 
must remember that the domestic situation in Russia has ma- 
terially changed within the last twenty years, and that the change 
is not away from, but in the direction of, revolution. The differ- 
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ence, of course, consists in and is due to, the growth of industrial- 
ism. . The students and peasants who hitherto have been the chief 
agents of unrest, have now a new and formidable ally in the 
artisan. Industrialism has won a footing and is swiftly multiply- 
ing its activities. Already it is on record that well over two 
millions of the population are engaged either in mining or manu- 
factures. M. Witte made it the pivot of his policy to encourage 
industrial development. He claimed for it that in the long run it 
will supply the only possible remedy for the agricultural situation. 
The peasant, always within an arm’s length of famine, cannot un- 
aided work out his salvation. The capital needed for the restora- 
tion of the land cannot, as things are, be raised on the land. By 
opening up new employments in the towns M. Witte hoped 
eventually to shift the burden of taxation on to the shoulders of 
the manufacturers, and thus supply the state with the means of 
staying the agricultural decline. In a word, M. Witte’s. policy 
was to call on the towns to make good the deficits of the country. 
Undoubtedly the experiment had to be tried. At the same time, 
Russia and the muzhik being what they are, it is an experiment 
fraught with tremendous risks. Hitherto the towns have been 
merely islets in the rural ocean, and the solidarity of the com- 
mune has protected the muzhik from the propaganda of revolution. 
But now there has been introduced into the national structure a 
new artisan class little likely to accept or be acceptable to the 
pure gospel of autocracy and orthodexy. From all descriptions of 
the muzhik. there rises the conviction that, once freed from his 
foundations, he has within him the makings of a thorough-paced 
revolutionist ; and the conviction has not been weakened by his be- 
havior under the stimulus of industrialism. Student riots and 
peasant riots are an old tale in Russia and have never been more 
than sporadic, though the student disturbances of 1899-1902 seem- 
ed for a while to portend an organized revolt. Petitions from the 
nobility for representative government are also a familiar phenom- 
enon. What is new is to find the working-man, himself a novelty 
and an ominous one, clamoring for his political rights and pur- 
suing them by all the weapons of Western agitation. When you 
get thirty thousand people shouting ‘“ Down with autocracy,” cheer- 
ing for liberty,-and listening with unrestrained enthusiasm to rev- 
olutionary speakers, you may be sure that a movement is on foot 
which will not be very seriously affected by such a manifesto as 
the Czar issued a year ago, and which nothing but full and final 
success. can satisfy. To forward industrialism and yet expect to 
keep all things as they were; to grant concessions under pressure 
and yet be disappointed when the pressure is increased; to favor 
education and yet resolve that it shall bear no political fruit; to 
enlighten the people and yet hope to preserve autocracy; to raise 
the nation industrially and intellectually to the level of its neigh- 
bors and yet to exclude it from political life; to admit liberty here 
and there and yet to think it can be stayed from permeating the 
entire nation; to emancipate the serfs and yet be astounded at 
the rise of a new spirit of individualism and independence; to be 
at once modern and medieval, Chinese and American, an autoc- 
racy at the top and communistie at the base—this is the grand 
experiment in contradictory opposites that Russia is now making. 
That it is beginning to break down, that there are wide and se- 
rious breaches. in the impossible structure, is patent to Europe and 
to America if not to St. Petersburg. Even without the war the 
inevitable could not have been long delayed; now that war has 
come the inevitable is brought a sudden and mighty step nearer. 


Alexeieff, Viceroy of Russia 
By Charles Johnston 


DMIRAL E. I. ALEXEIEFF is “a master mind, a master 

will, altogether a masterful man,” in the apt phrase of 

Senator Beveridge, who met him three years ago at Port 

Arthur. Admiral Alexeieff has toiled for years at the 

building of a new region of Russian influence, a region 

nearly as large as the combined area of France and Germany, and 

with a fringe of possible future acquisitions many times greater, 

only to see the whole of his lifework threatened with dissolution 

In this lifework he has accomplished miracles almost, facing con: 

ditions of great and unexpected difficulty, amid surroundings alter. 

nately picturesque with the glamour of the East, and squalid with 

intrigue and physical wretchedness. Through all these difficulties 

Admiral Alexeieff has acted with constant resolution, force, rapid- 

ity, and constructive power. He has only once made a serious mis- 

calculation and been caught off his guard; yet that one failure 
menaces with dire consequences all that went before. 

Admiral Alexeieff first comes into prominence in the years fol- 
lowing the China-Japanese war of ten years ago, when Japan in- 
vaded and effectively occupied southern Manchuria, including the 
Liao-tung peninsula, vividly called in Chinese “The Regent’s 
Sword.” Japan demanded from China the whole of Manchuria, as 
well as Formosa and the adjacent Pescadores Islands, and a heavy 
cash indemnity. China consented to the cession of southern Man- 
churia and Formosa, but asked for a remission of a part of the 
cash. Then Russia came into the story, with Germany on the one 
arm, and France on the other. Japan was forced off the Asian 
mainland, but took a large payment from China in lieu of Man- 
churia, with a Russian guarantee for its liquidation. At that 
point, with the signing of the Shimonoseki Treaty, the present 
quarrel in the Far East began. Japan’s thwarted hopes: turned 
to steady hatred of Russia, and a desire to be revenged, soon or late. 
She at once began to take measures for that revenge, and faced 
the problem with thoroughness and imaginative breadth. Japan 








arranged to have built in England, as first among naval powers, 
four of the heaviest and strongest battle-ships the world had yet 
seen, with two somewhat smaller ones, and six powerful armored 
cruisers. Russia saw that these preparations were aimed at her, 
and began to build up a Pacific fleet. Admiral Alexeieff first comes 
into world history as commander of Russia’s fleet in the Far-East- 
ern waters. 

He was made governor of the new Russian province in Man- 
churia, which was called the province of Quan-tung, and also con- 
tinued in command of the Russian Pacific fleet. He had his head- 
quarters at Port Arthur, and immediately threw himself heart 
and soul into the arduous and vexatious work of building up this 
new region of Russian life. Only in our frontier towns in the 
West have we anything to compare with the rapidity of Russia’s 
constructive work. New cities, altogether European, grew up at 
many points, notably at Harbin and Dalny. 

On June 29, 1900, at the time of the Boxer uprising, Alexeieff was 
made “ commander-in-chief in time of war of the Russian force 
detached for service in China.” Admiral Alexeieff was already at 
Port Arthur by that time, supervising in person the disposition 
of the Russian fleet and army. He held a council of war with Ad- 
miral Seymour, Admiral Kempff, and others, and decided that it 
would be impossible to relieve the beleaguered legations at Peking 
without a much larger force, though there were already 20,000 
soldiers of all nations at Taku and the neighborhood. Here Ad- 
miral Alexeieff came into collision with Japan. He was mainly 
instrumental in blocking a plan proposed by England that the pow- 
ers should give a mandate to Japan to restore order in China. 
Alexeieff insisted that Japan might bring as many troops as she 
wished, but must not be put in a position of privilege as regards 
the other powers. 

Meanwhile, events were happening in Manchuria which were 
(Continued on page 442.) 
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“RETVISAN,” BSAB 


THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP 


The “Retvisan,” which was beached by the Japanese in the early nave: 2nsgpnts at Pe 
The “Retvisan” is an American-built battle-ship of the first clnd was | 
h ur Subme 


February 29. 
18 knots. She is equipped with four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns, and 
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SABLED AND BEACHED AT PORT ARTHUR 


nis at Port Arthur, is reported to have sustained further damage in the action of 
Md was launched at Philadelphia in 1900. Her tonnage is 12,700, and her speed 
“tT submerged and two above-water torpedo-tubes. Her complement is 750 men 








By James 


HEN Miss Johnston’s first novel, Prisoners of Hope, 

was published, she was only twenty-eight, and in five 

years she has written four novels. Sir Mortimer, which 

has been appearing serially in HARPER’s MAGAZINE, is 

now published in book form, with Mr. Yohn’s beautiful 
pictures in color and tint. The book is worthy of Miss Johnston 
at her best, and she has never done anything so full of charm and 
dignity and sweetness. Her fancy seems to have grown more ra- 
diant with the flowering of her genius in a clime of chivalry and 
beauty; and the glow and glory of the dream that stirred Raleigh 
and Sidney, Nevil and Drake to sail out to the setting sun, have 
fallen upon her imagination of that wondrous world and thrilled 
the story of Sir Mortimer and his love for sweet Damaris into 
language that is like melody to a song. It is the language 
of exquisite romance, reflecting the character of the period; the 
gentle euphuism of its poets and courtiers, and the strong mettle 
of its stalwart men on land and sea. As 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


repository in Miss Johnston’s delightful tales. She was born in 
1870, and spent most of her childhood and girlhood in Buchanan, 
Virginia. Her health was delicate, and she had to be carefully 
nurtured, so that she received her early education at home, which 
was of a very desultory nature, and gained for the most part from 
old-fashioned books in an old-fashioned library, where she was al- 
lowed to browse at will. She was also fond of out-of-doors, and 
her love of nature grew with her love of literature. There was 
searcely a stream or mountain path or bit of woods for miles 
around her native town that she did not explore. The Natural 
Bridge of Virginia was only twelve miles away, and the Peaks 
of Otter half that distance. In her sixteenth year her family re- 
moved to Birmingham, Alabama. Four years were spent in New 
York, and off and on she has travelled a good deal both in this 
country and abroad. Recently her home has been in Richmond, 
but she is now travelling in Europe. It was by no easy road 

Miss Johnston came into her success 





in Sir Philip Sidney and several of his 
compatriots, these two characteristics are 
combined in Miss Johnston’s hero, so 
that we find Sir Mortimer Ferne, a gal- 
lant cavalier who sings the praise of his 
lady in verse, and addresses as ‘“ Dione” 
the fair Mistress Damaris Sedley, whose 
worshipper he is; while his valor, his 
proved courage, his unstained honor as a 
gentleman and a soldier are beyond re- 
proach. Miss Johnston knows the value 
of a dramatic introduction for a hero of 
romance, and Sir Mortimer is the centre 
of a scene in the Triple Tun Tavern at 
the opening of the story, which at once 
commands attention and arouses interest 
in his subsequent adventures. About the 
long table in the Triple Tun’s best room 
there was none so good to look at, so 
stout of heart and speech, so brave and 
honorable a knight as Sir Mortimer 
Ferne. Suddenly upen this fair and irre- 
proachable shield there is thrown a ma- 
licious slander by a fellow adventurer 
who was with Sir Mortimer at Fayal in 
the Azores two years before this meeting. 
The slanderer is silenced; no breath of 
calumny can soil the eseutcheon of Sir 
Mortimer Ferne. But the incident serves 
to knit two men together in a friendship 
that was as Jonathan and David's; it 
urges Sir Mortimer to beseech Damaris 
for a charm of true love before setting 
out on the expedition against the Span- 
iards; it also sounds an ominous note of 
impending disaster which was to rise up 
between Sir Mortimer and all that Eng- 
land, love, and honor meant to so true 
and brave a knight of good Queen Bess. 
Damaris loves Sir Mortimer with a pure 
and piteous passion that clings to him 
through the days of dishonor and _ evil 
report, but her lover is moulded on the 
pattern of Lovelace’s lines: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


Once again, Sir Mortimer leaves Eng- 
land, where his honor lies under an evil 
cloud, and seeks to retrieve his good name 
in an adventurous and vengeful voy- 
age to the Spanish Main. The closing 





as a novelist. For years she had 
to contend with delicate health and 
the absorbing cares of domestic re- 
sponsibiiity. She was only about 
twenty when her mother died, and 
she had to become the head of a 
large household. Her writing was 
at first largely recreative, something 
that could be taken up at odd moments 
when nothing more pressing demanded her 
attention. Sir Mortimer, as a work of his- 
torical romance, will greatly enhance her 
reputation, and as a story of love and ad- 
venture, told as none but Miss Johnston 
could tell it, it is likely to exceed in pop- 
ularity any of her previous novels. 


Those who have revelled in The Ad- 
ventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan should 
hasten to secure a copy of Said the Fish- 
erman. Like Morier, the gate that opened 
the Orient and disclosed its singularly 
unchanging characteristics and_pictur- 
esque customs to Mr. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall, was the British diplomatic service. 
What James Morier did for the Persian 
people of a century ago Mr. Pickthall has 
now done for Turkish Palestine prior to 
the bombardment of Alexandria. When 
Hajji Baba was published in 1824, the 
ripened product of Morier’s Persian expe- 
riences and reflections cast in the form 
of an inimitable tale at once became a 
favorite with the cultured reading pub- 
lic, and passed speedily through several 
editions. Only a few years ago a new 
edition was issued; but although the book 
is prized as a contemporary portrait of 
Persian manners and life, and valued for 
its scenic and dramatic properties and for 
its memorable portrait of Hajji Baba, it 
has long ceased to capture the popular 
imagination, if indeed its popularity ever 
existed outside the cultured classes. Said 
the Fisherman would almost seem to have 
been written with Hajji Baba in mind as 
a brilliant precedent. Said, like Hajji 
Baba, is an Oriental of the Orientals, 
typical not merely of the life and sur- 
roundings, but of the character and in- 
stincts of his countrymen. Like Hajji 
Baba, Mr. Pickthall’s hero, too, is all 











scenes are dramatically conceived, and the 
climax is a masterly stroke of con- 
structive skill and execution. The cur- 
tain falls on a picture of beauty that 
leaves a sense of realization of things de- 
sired. “I can see no romance in English history,” Stanley Wey- 
man onee said. Sir Mortimer has been conceived with the divining 
eyes of one who has seen the romance in English history. Cer- 
tainly Miss Johnston’s new novel is one of the most charming ro- 
mances of the Elizabethan period, and worthy of the noble company 
of poets, soldiers, wits, adventurers, and lovers that graced the 
age and were the sinews of England’s early supremacy. 


Sir Mortimer is more purely an experiment of the imagination 
than any of her previous books. Colonial traditions and legendary 
lore of Indian and pioneer in the early days of American conquest 
have been the material that has gone to the making of her fiction 
until now, and one may trace her early influences to inherited 
tastes and sympathies. She comes of a long line of Virginian 
ancestry, originally emigrating from Scotland to Virginia in 1727. 
Her progenitors have always been more or less prominent in the 
local history of their times, and the stirring of the blood has 
come down through these turbulent generations to find a literary 
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craft and cunning and cupidity, an ad- 
venturer, one part good fellow and three 
parts knave, living by his wits, a victim 
of roguery and an egregious rogue him- 
self, splendid in Oriental mendacity and 
daring in the lust of imagination. No narrative was ever 
more rigorously written from the inside; even the historical 
facts are not allowed to interfere with the rigid diagnosis 
of Said’s rise and progress, decline and fall between 1860 
and 1882, and are relegated to an appendix. The author has, [ 
understand, lived in Syria for years like a native, and the absorp- 
tion of his environment has produced the most extraordinary and 
startling results. One has only to read the pathetic recital of 
Said’s wanderings in London to discern how completely the author 
has come into possession of the Oriental mind, and divined the 
heart of the East. Even the imagery that paints for us the sky, 
the light of dawn, moonlight, sunrise and sunset, hills and val- 
leys, woods and waters, mosques and minarets, Turks and Franks, 
is Oriental in its color and quality, and has the glow and warmth 
of the East in its diction. Said the Fisherman is a picture of un- 
rivalled humor and verisimilitude, and comes near to being, if 
indeed posterity may not claim it to be, a classic of the Orient that 
takes rank with Morier’s immortal work. 

























































































































CHAPTER VII 
THE LADY ON THE STAIRS 


HITEWEBS, Frances Millingham’s house in Leicester- 
shire, was a long white building with many level win- 
dows. The square main block of the building rose in 
the centre two stories high, and on each side a wing 
of one story projected. Behind the hotise a broad 
lawn sloped to the bank of a clear and shallow trout-stream, with 
an avenue of old elms upon its left and a rose garden upon 
its right. In front of the house a paddock made a ring of green, 
and round this ring the carriage-drive circled from a white five- 
barred gate. Whitewebs stood in a flat grass country. From the 
upper windows you looked over a wide country of meadows and 
old trees, so flat that you had on a misty day almost an illusion 
of a smooth sea and the masts of ships; from the lower you saw 
just as far as the nearest hedgerow, except in one quarter of the 
compass. For to the southwest the ground rose very far away, 
and at the limit of view three tall poplars, set in a tiny garden 
on the hill’s crest, stood clearly out against the sky, like sentinels 
upon a frontier. These three landmarks were visible for many 
miles around. Pamela, however, saw nothing of them as she was 
driven over the three miles from the station to Whitewebs. 

It was late on a February evening, and already dark. The snow 
had fallen heavily during the last week, and as Pamela looked out 
through the carriage windows she saw that the ground glimmered 
white on every side; above the ground a mist thickened the night 
air; and the cold was piercing. When she reached the house she 
found that Frances Millingham was waiting for her alone in the big 
inner hall with tea ready, and the first question which she asked 
of her hostess was, 

“Ts Millie Stretton here?” 

“Yes,” replied Frances Millingham. “She has been here a 
week,” 

“T couldn’t come before,” said Pamela, rather remorsefully. 
“My father was at home alone. How is Millie? I have not seen 
her for a long time. Is she enjoying herself?” 

Pamela’s conscience had been reproaching her all that afternoon. 
She could plead in her own behalf that upon the arrival of Tony’s 
letter, with its message of failure, she had deferred her visit 
into the country, and had stayed in London for a week. But she 
had not returned to London since, and consequently she had not 
seen her friend. She had heard regularly from her, it is true; she 
also knew that there was yet no likelihood of the hoped-for change 
in the life of that isolated household in Berkeley Square. But 
there had been certain omissions of late in Millicent’s letters 
which began to make Pamela anxious. 

“Yes,” Frances Millingham replied. 
enough.” 

Lady Millingham related ithe names of her guests. There were 
twelve in all, but the first ten may be omitted, for they are in no 
way concerned with Pamela’s history. The eleventh name, how- 
ever, was that of a friend. 

“ John Mudge is here too,” said Frances Millingham, and Pame- 
la said, with a smile, 

“T like him.” ; 

John Mudge was that elderly man whom Alan Warrisden had 
seen with Pamela at Lady Millingham’s dance, the man with no 
pleasure in his face. “And Mr. Lionel Callon,” said Frances. 
“You know him.” 

“Do 1?” asked Pamela. 

“ At all events he knows you.” 

It was no doubt, a consequence of Pamela’s deliberate plan 
never to be more than an onlooker, that people who did not arouse 
her active interest passed in and out of her acquaintanceship, like 
shadows upon a mirror. It might be that she had met Lionel Cal- 
lon. She could not remember. 


“She seems to be happy 
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“A quarter past seven,” said Frances Millingham, glancing at 
the clock. ‘ We dine at eight.” 

Pamela dressed quickly, in the hope that she might gain a few 
minutes before dinner wherein to talk to Millicent. She came 
down the stairs with this object a good quarter of an hour be- 
fore eight, but she was to be disappointed. The stairs descended 
into the big inner hall of the house, and just below the root of 
the hall they took a bend. As Pamela came round this bend the 
hall was exposed to her eyes, and she saw below her not Millicent 
at all, but the figure of a man. He was standing by the fireplace, 
on her left hand as she descended, looking into the fire, indeed, 
so that his back was towards her. But at the rustle of her frock 
he swung routid quickly and looked up. He now moved a few 
steps towards the foot of the stairs with a particular eagerness. 
-amela at that moment had just come round the bend and was on 
the small platform from which the final flight of steps began. 
The staircase was dimly lit, and the panelling of the wall against 
which it rested dark. Pamela took a step or two downwards, and 
the light of the hall struck upon her face. The man came in- 
stantly to a dead stop, and a passing disappointment was visible 
upon his upturned face. It was evident that he was expecting 
some one else. Pamela, on her side, was disappointed too, for she 
had hoped to find Millicent. She went down the stairs and stopped 
on the third step from the bottom. 

“How do you do, Miss Mardale?” said the man. 
arrived at last.” 

The man was Lionel Callon. Pamela recognized him, now that 
they stood face to face: she had met him, but she had retained no 
impression of him in her memory. For the future, however, she 
would retain a very distinct impression. For her instincts told 
her at once and clearly that she thoroughly disliked the man. He 
was thirty-three in years, and looked a trifle younger, although 
his hair was turning gray. He was clean-shaven, handsome be- 
yond most men, and while his features were of a classical regu- 
larity and of an almost feminine delicacy, they were still not with- 
out character. There was determination in his face, and his eyes 
were naturally watchful. It was his manner which prompted 
Pamela’s instinct of dislike. Assurance gave to it a hint of arro- 
gance, familiarity made it distasteful. He might have been her 
host, from the warmth of his welcome. Pamela put on her sedat- 
est manner. 

“T am quite well,’ she said, with just sufficient surprise to 
suggest the question: “ What in the world has my health to do 
with you?” She came down the three steps, and added, “ We are 
the first, I suppose?” 

“There may be others in the drawing-room,” said Callon, with 
a glance towards the open door. But Pamela did not take the 
hint. For one thing, no sound of any voice was audible in that 
room; for another, Mr. Callon was plainly anxious to be rid of 
her. Even as he was speaking, his glance strayed past her up the 
staircase. Pamela disliked him; she was, besides, by him disap- 
pointed of that private talk with Millicent which she desired. She 
was in a mood for mischief. She changed her manner at once, 
and crossing over to the fireplace engaged Mr. Callon in conver- 
sation with the utmost cordiality, and as she talked she began to 
be amused. Callon became positively uneasy; he could not keep 
still; he answered her at random. For instance, she put to him 
a question about the number of guests in the house. He did not 
answer at all for a moment or two, and when he did speak it was 
to sav, 

“Will the frost hold, do you think?” 

“There’s no sign of a thaw to-night,” replied Pamela, and the 
sounds for which both were listening became audible: the shut- 
ting of a door on the landing above, and then the rustle of a frock 
upon the stairs. Mr. Callon was evidently at his wits’ ends what 
to do, and Pamela, taking her elbow from the mantelpiece, said 
with great sympathy. 

“One feels a little in the way—” 

“Oh. not at all, Miss Mardale,”’ Callon answered hurriedly, with 
a flustered air. 

Pamela looked at her companion with the blankest 
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surprise. “I was going to say, when you interrupted me,” she went 
on, “that one feels a little in the way when one has brought a 
couple of horses, as I have, and the frost holds.” 

Callon grew red. He had fallen into a trap; his very hurry to 
interrupt what appeared to be almost an apology betrayed that 
the lady upon the stairs and Mr. Lionel Callon had arranged to 
come down early. He had protested overmuch. However, he 
looked Pamela steadily in the face, and said, 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Mardale.” 

He spoke loudly, rather too loudly, for the ears of any one so 
near to him as Pamela. The sentence too was uttered with a note 
of warning. There was even a suggestion of command. The 
command was obeyed by the lady on the stairs, for all at once 
the frock ceased to rustle and there was silence. Lionel Callon 
kept his eyes fixed upon Pamela’s face, but she did not look 
towards the stairs, and in a little while again the sound was heard. 
But it diminished. The lady upon the stairs was ascending, and 
a few minutes after- 
wards a door closed 
overhead. She had 
beaten a retreat. 

Callon could not 
quite keep the relief 
which he felt out of 
his eyes or the smile 


from his lips. Pam- 
ela noticed the 
change with amuse- 


ment. She was not in 
the mind to spare him 
uneasiness, and she 
said, looking at the 
wall above the man- 
telpiece: 

“This is an old 
mirror, don’t you 
think? From what 
period would you 
date it?” 

Callon’s thoughts 
had been ‘so intent 
upon the stairs that 
he had paid no heed 


to the ornaments 
above the  mantel- 
piece; now, however, 


he took note of them 
with a face grown at 
once anxious. The 
mirror was of an oval 
shape, and framed in 
gold. Under the pre- 
tence of admiring it, 
he moved and_ stood 
behind Pamela, look- 


ing into the mirror 
over her shoulder. 


seeing what she could 
see, and wondering 
how much she had 
seen. He was to some 
extent relieved. The 
stairs were ill-lighted, 
the panelling of the 
wall dark mahogany ; 
moreover, the stairs 
bent round into the 
hall just below the 
level of the roof, and 
at the bend the lady 


on the stairs had 
stopped. Pamela 
could not have seen 
her face. Pamela, 


indeed, had seen noth- 
ing more than a black 
satin slipper arrested 
in the act of taking a 
step, and a black gown 
with some touches of red at the waist. She had, however, noticed 
the attitude of the wearer of the dress when the warning voice had 
brought her to a stop. The lady had stooped down, and had 
cautiously peered into the hall. In this attitude she had been 
able to see and yet had avoided being seen. 

Pamela, however, did not relieve Mr. Callon of his suspense. 
She walked into the drawing-reom and waited with an amused 
curiosity for the appearance of the black dress. It was long in 
coming, however. Pamela had no doubt that it would come last 
and in a hurry, as though its wearer had been late in dressing. 
But Pamela was wroug. Millicent Stretton came into the room 
dressed in a frock of white lace, and at once dinner was an- 
nounced. Pamela turned to Frances Millingham with a startled 
face, 

* Are we all here?” 

Frances Millingham looked round. 

“Yes,” and Lord Millingham at that moment offered his arm to 
Pamela. As she took it, she looked at Millicent, who was just 
rising from her chair. Millicent was wearing with her white dress 
black shoes and stockings. She might be wearing them deliber- 
ately of course; on the other hand, she might be wearing them be- 
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He stood looking into the mirror over her shoulder 








vause she had not had time to change them. It was Millicent, 
certainly, who had come down last. “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Mardale,” Callon had said, and it was upon the “ Miss Mardale”’ 
that his: voice had risen. The emphasis of his warning had been 
jaid upon the name. 
As she placed her hand on her host’s arm, Pamela said, 
“It was very kind of Frances to ask Millie Stretton here.” 
“Oh no,” Lord Millingham replied. ‘ You see, Frances knew 
her. We all knew, besides, that she is a great friend of yours.” 
“Yes,” said Pamela. “I suppose everybody here knows that?” 
“Mrs. Stretton has talked of it,” he answered, with a smile. 
The “Miss Mardale” might be a warning, then, to Millicent 
that her friend had arrived, was actually then in the hall. There 
was certainly no one but Millicent in that house who could have 
been conscious of any need to shrink back at the warning, who 
would have changed her dress to prevent a recognition. And 
Millicent herself need not have feared the warning, had there not 
been something to 
conceal, something to 


conceal especially 
from Pamela, who 
had said, “I have 
promised your hus- 


band I would be your 
friend.” There was 
the heart of Pamela’s 
trouble. 

She gazed down the 
two lines of people at 
the dinner - table, 
hoping against hope 
that she had _ over- 
looked some _ one. 
There was no. one 
wearing a black 
gown. All Pamela’s 
amusement in out- 
witting Callon had 
long since vanished. 
If Tony had only 
taken her advice 
without question, she 
thought. * Millie's 
husband should never 
leave her. If he goes 
away he should take 
her with him.” The 
words rang in_ her 
mind all through din- 
ner like the refrain of 
a song of which one 
cannot get rid. And 
at the back of her 
thoughts there stead- 
ily grew and grew a 
great regret that she 


had ever promised 
Tony to befriend his 
wife. 


That Millicent was 
the lady on the stairs 
she no longer dared 
to doubt. Had _ she 
doubted, her — sus- 
picions would have 
been confirmed imme- 
diately dinner was 
over. In the draw- 
ing-room Millicent 
avoided any chance 
of a private conversa- 
tion, and since they 
had not met for so 


g sue voidance 

Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence long such a ‘ 
was unnatural. Pam- 
ela, however, made 


no effort to separate 
her friend from the 
F other women. She 
had a plan in her mind, and in pursuit of it she occupied 
a sofa, upon which there was just room for two. She sat 
in the middle of the sofa, so that no one else could sit on it. 
and just waited until the men came in. Some of them crossed 
at once to Pamela, but she did not budge an inch. They were 
compelled to stand. Finally, Mr. Mudge approached her, and at 
once she moved into a corner and bade him take the other. Mr. 
Mudge accepted the position with alacrity. The others began to 
move away. A couple of card-tables were made up. Pamela and 
John Mudge were left alone. 

“You know every one here?’ 

“No, very few.” 

“Mr. Callon, at all events.” 

Mr. Mudge glanced shrewdly at his questioner. 

“Yes, I know him, slightly,” he answered. 

* Tell me what you know.” 

Mr. Mudge sat for a moment or two with his hands upon his 
knees and his eyes staring in front of him. Pamela knew his 
history, and esteemed his judgment. He had built up a great con- 
tracting business from the poorest beginnings, and he remained 
without bombast or arrogance. He was to be met nowadays in 
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many houses, and while he had acquired manners, he had lost 
nothing of his simplicity. The journey from the Seven Dials to 
Belgrave Square is a test of furnace heat, and John Mudge had 
betrayed no flaws. ‘There was a certain forlornness too in his 
manner which appealed particularly to Pamela. She guessed that 
the apples, for which through a lifetime he had grasped, had 
crumbled into ashes between his fingers. Sympathy taught her 
that the man was lonely. He wandered through the world amidst 
a throng of acquaintances, but how many friends had he, she won- 
dered. She did not interrupt his reflections, and he turned to her 
at last with an air of decision. 


“I am on strange ground here,” he said, “as you know. I am 
the outsider, and when I am on strange ground I go warily. If I 


am asked what I think of this man or that, I make it a rule to 
praise.” 

“Yes, but not to me,” said Pamela, with a smile. 
know the truth to-night.” 

Mudge looked at her deliberately, and no less deliberately he 
spoke, 

“ And I think you ought to know the truth to-night.” 

Mudge, then, like the rest, knew that she was Millicent’s friend. 
Was it for that reason that she ought to know the truth? 

“T know Callon a little,” he went on, “ but I know a good deal 
about him. Like most of his acquaintance I dislike him heartily. 
Wemen, on the other hand, like him, Miss Mardale—like him too 
well. Women make extraordinary mistakes over men, just as men 
do over women. They can be very blind—like your friend.” 

Mudge paused for an appreciable time; then went on steadily, 

“Like your friend, Lady Millingham, who invites him here.” 

Pamela was grateful for the delicacy with which the warning 
was conveyed, but she did not misunderstand it. She had been 
told indirectly, but no less definitely on that account, that Millie 
was entangled. 

“Callon has good looks, of course,’ continued Mudge, and 
Pamela uttered a little exclamation of contempt. Mudge smiled, 
but rather sadly. 

“Oh, it’s something. All people have not your haughty indif- 
ference to good looks. He is tall, he has a face which is a face 
and not a pudding. It’s a good deal, Miss Mardale.” 

Pamela looked in surprise at the stout, heavily built, bald man 
who spoke. That he should ever have given a thought to how he 
looked was a new idea to her. It struck her as pathetic. 

“But he is not merely good-looking. He is clever, besides per- 
sistent, and so far as I can judge, untroubled by a single scruple 
in the management of his life. Altogether, Miss Mardale, a dan- 
gerous man. How does he live?” he asked, suddenly. 

“T neither know nor care,” said Pamela. 

“ Ah, but you should care,” replied Mudge. “The answer is 
instructive. He has a small income, two hundred a year, per- 
haps—nothing compared, with what he spends, and he never does 
an hour’s work, as we understand work. Yet he pays his card 
debts at his club, and they are sometimes heavy, and he wants 
for nothing. How is it done? He has no prospect of an inheri- 
tance, so post-obits are not the explanation.” 

Mr. Mudge leaned back in his chair, and waited. Pamela turned 
the question over in her mind. 

“T can’t guess how it’s done,” she said. 

“ And I can do no more than hint the answer,” he replied. “ He 
rides one woman’s horses: he drives another woman’s phaeton; 
he is always on hand to take a third to a theatre, or to make up 
a luncheon party with a fourth. Shall we say he borrows money 
from a fifth? Shall we be wrong in saying it?” and suddenly 
Mr. Mudge exclaimed, with a heat and scorn which Pamela had 
never heard from him before: “A very contemptible existence, 
anyway, Miss Mardale. But the man’s not to be despised, mind! 
No, that’s the worst of it. Some day, perhaps, a strong man will 
rise up and set his foot on him. Till that time he is to be feared,” 
and when Pamela by a gesture rejected the word, Mudge repeated 
it. ‘“ Yes, feared. He makes his plans, Miss Mardale. Take a 
purely imaginary case,” and somehow, although he laid no ironic 
stress on the word imaginary, and accompanied it with no look, 
but sat gazing straight in front of him, Pamela was aware that 
it was a real case he was going to cite. “ Imagine a young and 
pretty woman coming to a house where most of the guests were 
strangers to her; imagine her to be of a friendly, unsuspecting 
temperament, rather lonely, perhaps, and either unmarried or 
separated for a time from her husband. Add that she will one day 
be very rich, or that her husband will be. Such a woman might 
be his prey, unless—” 

Pamela looked up inquiringly. 


“T want to 
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“Unless she had good friends to help her.” 
Pamela’s face, distressed before, grew yet more troubled now. 
The burden of her promise was being forced upon her back. It 
seemed she was not for one moment to be allowed to forget it. 

“Vl tell you my philosophy, Miss Mardale,” Mudge continued, 
‘‘and I have inferred it from what I have seen. I do not believe 
that any man really comes to good, unless he has started in life 
with the ambition to make a career for himself, with no help other 
than his hands and his brains afford. Later on he will learn 
that women can be most helpful; later on as he gets towards mid- 
dle life, as the years shorten and shorten, he will see that he must 
use whatever extraneous assistance comes his way. But he will 
begin with a fearless ambition to suffice with his own hands and 
head.” Mr. Mudge dropped from the high level of his earnest- 
ness. He looked towards Lionel Callon, who was seated at a 
card-table, and the contempt again crept into his voice. ‘* Now that 
man began life, meaning to use all people he met, and especially 
women. Women were to be his implements.” Mr. Mudge smiled 
suddenly. ‘ He’s listening,” he said. 

“ But he is. too far away to hear.” replied Pamela. 

“No doubt, but he knows we are speaking of him, Look, his 
attitude shows it. This, you see, is his battle-ground, and he 
knows the arts of his particular warfare. A drawing-room! Mr. 
Lionel Callon fights among the teacups. Cajoling first and God 
knows what means afterwards. But he wins, Miss Mardale, don’t 
close your eyes to that! Look, I told you he was listening. The 
rubber’s over, and he’s coming towards us. Oh, he’s alert upon 
his-battle-ground! He knows what men think of him. He’s afraid 
lest I should tell what men think to you. But he comes too late.” 

Callon crossed to the sofa and stood talking there until Frances 
Millingham rose. Pamela turned to Mr. Mudge as she got up. 

“1 thank you very much,” she said, gratefully. 

Mr. Mudge smiled. 

“No need for thanks,” said he. “I am very glad you came 
to-night. For I go away to-morrow.” 

Pamela went to her room and sat down before the fire. What was 
to be done? she wondered. She could not get Lionel Callon sent 
away from the house. It would be no use even if she could, since 
Millie had an address in town. She could not say a word openly. 

She raised her head, and spoke to her maid, 

“Which is Mrs. Stretton’s room?” and when she had _ the 
answer she rose from her chair and stood, a figure of indecision. 
She did not plead that John Mudge had exaggerated the danger. 
For she had herself foreseen it long ago, before Millie’s marriage, 
even before Miltie’s engagement. It was just because she had fore- 
seen it that she had used the words which had so rankled in Tony’s 
memory. Bitterly she regretted that she had ever used them, 
greatly she wished that she could doubt their wisdom. But she 
could not. Let Millie’s husband leave her, she would grieve with 
all the strength of her nature: let him come back soon, she would 
welcome him with a joy as great. Yes, but he must come back 
soon. Otherwise she would grow used to his absence; she might 
find his return an embarrassment—for it would be the return of 
a stranger, with the prerogative of a husband; she might even 


have given to another the place he once held in her thoughts. And 
the other might be a Lionel Callon. For this was Millicent’s 


character. She yielded too easily to affection, and she did not 
readily distinguish between affection and the show of it. She 
paddled in the shallows of passion, and flattered herself that she 
was swimming in the depths. Grief she was capable.of—yes, but 
a torrent of tears obliterated it. Joy she knew, but it was a thrill 
with her, lasting an hour. 

Pamela walked along the passage, and knocked at Millicent’s 
door, saying who she was. Millicent opened the door, and re- 
ceived her friend with some constraint. 

“Can I come in?” said Pamela. 

“ Of course,” said Millie. 

They sat opposite to one another on each side of the fire. 

“1 wanted to see you before I went to bed,” said Pamela. “ You 
have not told me lately in your letters how Tony is getting on.” 

Millie raised her hand to shield her face from the blaze of the 
fire. She happened to shade it also from the eyes of Pamela. And 
she made no reply. 

“Is he still in New York?” Pamela asked, and then Millie re- 
plied. 

“T do not know,” she answered, siowly. She let her hand fall, 
and looked straight and defiantly at her friend. 

“T have not heard from him for a long while,” she added, and 
as she spoke there crept into her face a look of disdain. 

To be Continued. 


The War 


By Clinton Scollard 


RELONG in far Korean fields the spring 
Its variegated fairness will renew; 
Blue blossoms will reply to skies as blue; 
Their olden litany the birds will sing. 
There will be blithe brook-laughter, and the ring 
Of fover’s voices when the dusk and dew 
Fall, and the stars their ancient march pursue 


Through night’s vast spaces with majestic swing. 
Aye, but before the vernal tide shall pass 
The flowers shall know a sad and sanguine dye; 
All song be drowned by a portentous roar! 
Laughter and love seem but a dream, alas! 
And every star down-looking from the sky 
Behold a scene to brood on and deplore. 
























































“Candida” at the Vaudeville Theatre 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “ Candida,” is playing at the Vaudeville Theatre, presented by Mr. Arnold Daly and an 
excellent company. Mr. Daly plays the part of “ Marchbanks,’ a young poet, who is in love with * Candida,” the attrac- 
tive wife of the “Rev. James Morell.” “ Marchbanks,”’ who is a friend of the household, informs the “ Rev. Mr. Morell” 
that he is unworthy of his wife, and they discuss the point together. The minister becomes convinced that his wife is 
not indifferent to “ Marchbanks’s” attractions, and finally demands that she choose between them. ‘“ Candida” replies that 
she will choose the weaker, and names her husband; for, whereas the poet .can do without happiness, the minister cannot 


“The Man of Destiny” 
Wr. George Bernard Shaw's one-act comedy, “The Man of Destiny,” is being played as a pendant to “ Candida” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, Miss Dorothy Donnelly and Mr. Daly having the two principal parts. The action takes place in 1796 
at-an inn in northern Italy. “ Napoleon” (“the Man of Destiny”), who is stopping there, learns that some despatches 
intended for him have been stolen, A lady, also stopping at the inn, informs “‘ Napoleon” that one of the letters contains news 
of his wife’s infidelity. “ Napoleon” recovers it from the lady, who has stolen it in disguise. She convinces him that to adc- 
knowledge its reecipt would involve a scandal that would endanger his career, and they finally conclude to burn it 
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MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN AS “SWEET 
KITTY BELLAIRS” 


Miss Crosman plays the part of “ Sweet Kitty Bellairs” in the play of that name, adapted from Agnes and Egerton Castle’s 
novel, “The Bath Comedy.” The play is having a prosperous run at the Belasco Theatre, and it is announced that Mr. 
Belasco will continue its production, with Miss Crosman in the title réle, for still another season. A description 
of the action of the play, and of the part taken by Miss Crosman, was given in the February 13 issue of the “ Weekly” 
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THE NEGRO AND THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, February 20, 1904. 
‘To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—HArpPEr’s WEEKLY tentatively suggested last summer the 
theory that the so-called “ New Negro Crime” grows out of the 
enactment and existence of the Fifteenth Amendment. I expressed 
the opinion in the columns of that paper that the writer had al- 
most found the truth, but that in missing it at all he had missed 
it entirely. A correspondent writing from Bolivia, South America, 
inquires as to my meaning in this. 

The evidence upon which Harper's WEEKLY bases is “ working 
hypothesis ” is in the alleged fact that since the disfranchisement 
of the negro in Mississippi the crime in question has ceased in that 
State. If the premise were true it would furnish some slight basis 
for the hypothesis, though there would still remain two natural in- 
quiries : 

First—Is there no other cause in Mississippi equally probable 
as an explanation ! 

Second—Why does not the same cause produce the same effect 
in other States? 

Without any statistical data at hand as to conditions in Mis- 
sissippi, my confidence in my own judgment of the negro and his 
crime impels me to disbelieve the premise, and to believe on the 
contrary, not only that the crime in question has not ceased in 
Mississippi, but that the conduct of the negroes in that State is, 
and will continue to be, in all respects the same as in the other 
Southern States. 

The Fifteenth Amendment has been in the South a diminishing 
factor in the political problem ter twenty-five years, and in 
Georgia has almost reached the vanishing-point. I think the negro 
vote in this State is valued by only three elements, and is po- 
tential for three purposes only: 

First—The Republican machine relies upon the negro as a sup- 
port in Republican caucuses to give it representation in the na- 
tional Republican councils. 

Second—The Liquor Dealers’ Asscciation regards it as a val- 
uable potentiality against the ever-threatening purpose of the 
Prohibition Democrats to constantly curtail its political power 
and cut off its right to license. 

Third—The Democratic machine holds the possible negro vote 
as a constant menace over the heads of the Democratic masses to 
prevent revolt against machine methods. 

Three times in Georgia the machine has permitted the negroes 
to vote in order to whip the party back into obedience. It is a 
common observation of thinking people here that the negro vote is 
the safest and surest element of Democratic party strength in 
State elections. 

Aside from these cases the negro is not taken into consideration 
in Georgia politics. The class of negroes who commit the crime 
in question not only do not vote at all, but they do not know that 
they can vote, and most of them would probably not know what you 
were talking about if you spoke to them of an election. 

The Fifteenth Amendment deals with a single function of citi- 
zenship. Even if the legislative and judicial departments of gov- 
ernment desired to enforce it, the cumbersome procedure necessary 
would break down of its own weight. If Harper’s WEEKLY will 
study the Fourteenth Amendment, however, I think it will present- 
ly light upon the truth. That act was far less brutal in’its methods 
than the Fifteenth Amendment, but for that very reason was more 
far-reaching and dangerous. Only that part of it is important 
here which undertakes to compel in all State statutes absolute 
equality of application to the white man and the negro. In scope 
it effects almost every relation of life. In practice it is self-exe- 
cuting, and nullifies every State law which contravenes it. In 
theory it proceeds upon the idea that the two races are governable 
by the same laws and capable of adjustment to the same institu- 
tions. To this theory all State legislation is by the Fourteenth 
Amendment required to conform. 

The theory is manifestly unirue. Yet, upon it, as a justifica- 
tion, a large part of local autonomy is withdrawn from the people 
among whom the negro lives, and they are compelled, with an im- 
perious insistence that does not even permit remonstrance, to adjust 
their institutions to bald contradictions and shape laws that shall 
consist with the impossible. 

Now the negro is a low type of mankind, proven by his entire 
history to be incapable of growing in industry, intelligence, or 
virtue by any inherent capacity of his own. So far as I am advised 
no group of this race ever rose above pure animalism except those 
who were subjected to the training and restraints of that system 
of feudalism commonly called “ slavery” in America. These were 
controlled rigidly but kindly, and developed considerable industrial 
capacity, some slight morality, a crude but correct religion, mod- 
erate intelligence, remarkable docility, and a higher degree of per- 
sonal fidelity to their masters than history records in any other 
case. The significant phenomenon in regard to the acquirement of 
these virtues lies in the fact that they were in their origin en- 
tirely extrinsic to the negroes themselves. Their fidelity to their 
masters, marvellously demonstrated during the civil war, was of 
the same general type that is manifested in domestic animals, 
higher, of course, in degree, but similar in character; similar also 
to the affection of children for their parents and teachers. In 
both the latter cases I believe it is commonly observed that the 
more rigid and exact the control, the higher is the measure of af- 
fection and cheerfulness in obedience. 

To be freed from this tutelage was of itself in the case of such 
irresponsible and unevolved natures inevitably bound to cause re- 
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trogression in development. When this negative factor was aided 
by the positive act of giving him an enforced equality before the 
law and the tying of the hands of the natural governors, his in- 
ability to control his own indolence, impulses, and lusts, pro- 
duced, and is still producing, a progressive viciousness. In view of 
his history I do not see how anything else could. possibly have 
been expected. Northern people, who see comparatively few ne- 
groes, find it impossible to believe that the negro is lapsing into 
barbarism, and point with confidence to many individual cases 
which seem to disprove it. As a matter of fact, however, the ap- 
parent exceptions are in almost every case more nearly white than 
black. There are quite a number of men of mixed blood who show 
high qualities of citizenship. Those pure negroes, or those in whom 
the negro predominates, and who have shown any marked capacity 
or advancement, were generally reared as slaves. There may be 
some younger persons of pure negro blood who, as the result of ex- 
ceptional assistance from external sources, may appear to show 
capacity for advancement. I do not know of any such, and should 
be somewhat sceptical as to their existence. The negro is highly 
imitative, and persons whose knowledge of them is limited may 
easily mistake mere adaptation for assimilation. 

The negro being the kind of person I have indicated, is conse- 
quently prone to crimes of violence, robbery, and lust. He realizes 
but slightly, if at all, the moral principle involved in such things, 
and tends toward crimes of these kinds exactly as lower animals 
do. Finding himself free to follow his own inclinations, and lack- 
ing capacity for self-control, except as it comes to him from ex- 
trinsic training or compulsion, he rarely ever premediates crime, 
and rarely ever fails to commit those of the classes named when 
opportunity and inclination happen to coincide. If he is hungry 
he steals; if he is angry he fights; if he is in a lustful mood and 
happens to see an unprotected female, God help her. 

As I have said above, the Southern people, who are confronted 
with the imperative necessity for governing and restraining the 
negro, are, by an outside power, denied, in large measure, the right 
to frame their own laws and institutions, and required to govern 
the negro under the same laws as the white man. This is to re- 
quire bricks without straw. It would be no more absurd to sup- 
pose that the laws of England to-day would have been adjusted 
to the times of Alfred, or that they are adaptable to the Congo 
Free State. It was inevitable that the attempt should fail. The 
curious inquiry is how anybody could expect anything else. Either 
the laws would have to be stern enough for the condition of the 
less-evolved race, in which case the higher race would be suffocated 
and its hard-earned liberties destroyed, or else they would have to 
be adjusted to the higher race, in which case they are wholly in- 
adequate for the discipline of the other. 

The requirement existing, the Southern States have endeavored, 
as far as possible, to conform in their laws. Individuals of the 
white race, however, as such, in large measure, mitigate the evils 
which would otherwise result, by personal control and mastery, 
constantly and jealously watching every threat of outbreak, and 
endeavoring to prevent the negro from ever taking the bit in his 
teeth, knowing full well, by the teachings of San’ Domingo and 
Hayti, and all history, that if he ever gets his head, only the most 
disastrous consequences can result. Sometimes, in spite of all pre- 
caution, the natural result of the incongruous and absurd system, 
develops in some peculiarly heinous outbreak of savagery. In such 
cases the same sort of retaliation follows that used to occur on 
our Indian frontiers. That is to say, extra judicial punishment is 
inflicted, of a sort measurably similar to the provoking crime. 

My correspondent manifests so earnest a purpose to get at the 
truth that I believe the foregoing reflections cannot fail in time to 
direct his research into the proper channel. I am aware that to 
state frankly the bald truth of the case, will in many quarters 
be regarded as a species of brutality. Nevertheless, truth justi- 
fies itself, let contemporary men say what they will. You have 
many a time seen a watch-dog of some fierce breed that was gentle 
and amiable toward his master and his family and faithful to the 
last extremity. Why? Because from birth he was so taught and 
trained, and, above all, because at all times he was controlled and 
never permitted to show his teeth without punishment. Now sup- 
pose that, from some outside source, restraint came upon the mas- 
ter, and he were compelled to govern the dog by the same rules 
he used with his children, and never permitted to check an evil 
tendency. Perhaps no irreparable lapse of morals would entirely 
overcome the training of a lifetime or destroy its influence in the 
individual, but how about its young? Would they grow up docile 
and friendly and safe custodians for the master’s children? To 
ask the question is to answer it. 

Academic philanthropists insist that the negro is entitled to ab- 
solute equality before the law, and the Fourteenth Amendment 
nullifies every law of a State that discriminates. This ignores th« 
palpable and unbroken teachings of all history. Nothing possibly 
can come of such monstrous folly but suffering and sorrow. In 
time the utter grotesquerie of such laws must wipe them away in 
a whirlwind of popular scorn and amazement. Then, when tlic 
Southern people are left to govern the negro according to the teach 
ings of reason, order will be completely restored, friendly relations 
will be reestablished, peace and industry will prevail, and the negro 
problem will disappear as well as the so-called “ New Negro 
Crime,” together with most of the other negro crimes. Until then 
the impossibility of legally governing the negroes under the terms 
of the Fourteenth Amendment will continue to produce increasing 
barbarism among the negroes and the misfortune of constantly 1r¢ 
curring and extra-legal methods of control and restraint. 

I am, sir, HoorPpER ALEXANDER. 
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Progress of the War 


tp to the time when this issue of the 
\WeeKLY goes to press, the struggle in the 
Far East “has had the following ‘definite re- 
sults: On the Russian side, nine war-ships 
have been put out of action by the Japan- 
ese—the Czareritch, Poltava, Pallada, Novik, 

Askold, and Diana—all of which were dis- 
abled at Port Arthur in the first twenty- 
four hours of the war, and the Variag and 
Koreitz, disabled at Chemulpo. The Retvi- 
san was beached in the Port Arthur engage- 
ment of February 9, and was subsequently 
used as a stationary battery; she received 
further damage in the engagement of Feb- 
ruary 29. Five Russian commercial steam- 
ers were captured by the Japanese during 
the first week of the war, and the cruiser 
Boyarin and the transport Yenesei were 
sunk by accidental contact with a mine. 
It is claimed by the Japanese that one of 
the Russian destroyers was sunk in the 
course of the unsuccessful attempt which 
was made on February 24 to bottle up the 
Port Arthur squadron. 

3v a treaty which has been consummated 
between Japan and Korea, the latter’s in- 
dependence and integrity are guaranteed, 
and Japan receives the right to operate her 
forces in Korea. As a result of this treaty, 
Japan’s position in Korea is justified, and 
she escapes the charge of violating inter- 
national law by carrying on war in “neutral 
territory. She also receives the aid of the 
Korean government, which is said to have 
ordered its troops, numbering about 17,000 
men, to join the Japanese forces in the 
field. 

Up to the time of writing, there have 
been no land engagements of importance 
between the two armies. Japanese troops 
are occupying Chemulpo, Seoul, and_ the 
country between Ping-Yang and the Yalu, 
and are said to have landed at Possiet Bay, 
twenty-five miles west of Vladivostok. The 
main Russian forces have retired from Port 
Arthur to Liao-Yang, further up the line 
of the railway. At the same time, a portion 
of the army has crossed the Yalu and is 
facing the Japanese troops at Wiju, Korea. 
The Russian headquarters have been estab- 
lished at Harbin. 


March 2.—A report from Tokyo, dated 
March 1, reports the defeat of a body of 
Russian cavalry by the Japanese near Anju, 
Korea. 

March 4.—Ten Japanese transports are 
said to have been sighted approaching the 
Liao-tung Gulf, under escort. 

March 8.—News was confirmed to-day of 
a bombardment of Vladivostok by the Japan- 
ese on the afternoon of Sunday, March 6. 
A fleet of Japanese war-ships, consisting of 
five battle-ships and two cruisers, approach- 
ed Vladivostok from the direction of As- 
kold Island, and bombarded the town for 
almost an hour. No damage to the town or 
fortifications resulted, but several persons 
are reported to have been killed. Viceroy 
Alexeieff’s report to the Czar, containing an 
account of the attack and bombardment, is 
as follows. It was sent from Mukdea, under 
date of March 7: 

“Supplementing my telegram of March 6, 
I most humbly report that at twenty-five 
minutes past one P.M. five out of seven of the 
enemy’s ships opened fire on Forts Suvaroff 
and Linevitch, on the town, on the road- 
stead, and along the valley of the river 
Oby assneniye. 

‘The firing lasted until a quarter past 
two P.M., at which hour the Japanese squad- 
ron began to steam to the southward, dis- 
appearing out of sight at half-past five P.M. 
There were no losses on the batteries or 
the fortifications; in the town one sea- 
a wounded, and one woman was 
“uiled. 

According to information just received, 
the enemy’s squadron again appeared in sight 
ing he fortress at. eight o’clock this morn- 
ng 

\ later message from the Viceroy says: 

“The commandant at Vladivostok reports 
that yesterday’s bombardment resulted in no 
serious damage to the port. The fortress did 
not return the enemy’s fire. 

To- day, at midday, the enemy again en- 
tercd Ussuri Bay and approached the point 
froin which they bombarded the harbor on 
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March 6. 
open sea.” 

It is reported that a body of Korean sol- 
diers, enraged at the brutality and excesses 
of the Russians stationed near Anju, at- 
tacked the troops on February 26, killing 
thirty of them, which is said to have resulted 
in forcing the Russians beyond the Yalu 
River. 


They left again, making for the 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.--[Adv. 





CEREAL FOODS 
without cream are not appetizing, but good raw cream is not 
always easy to get. BorDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED 
Cream is superior to raw cream, with a delicious flavor and 
richness. Use it for general cooking purposes. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., proprietors.—[Adv.] 





RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car-fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
Lie ee Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—[Adv 








Bitters that benefit mind and body: Abbott’s Angostura 


build up wasted tissue, yt up the mental, and make 


new men and women.—[Adz 





To-day a mighty giant. 


An infant forty years ago. 
America’s 


Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA DRY CHAMPAGNE. 
favorite.—[Adv.] 





UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


CHILDREN like Piso’s CurE. It is pleasant to take and 
cures their coughs. At druggists. 25c.—[Adv. 





ABBOTT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


C. W. Assott & Co., Manufacturers. Tomrerary location 
No. 224 _ Charles St., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A., Feb- 
ruary, 1904 

To Customers and Friends :—Our warehouse and labora- 
tory at No. 17 South Charles St. was destroyed by the great 
fire of Sunday, February 7th, which will necessitate our ask- 
ing some indulgence of our customers. The limited stock 
saved, and which can be procured, we propose to distribute 
that all may be served. This temporary plant will be in 
thorough working order within a month. It is our inteytion 
to erect a new and more commodious laboratory on the old 
site as soon as debris can be cleared away and new survey 


While our mercantile community has received a severe blow, 
energetic methods already adopted give promise that a larger, 
better-equipped, more prosperous city will arise out of the 
ashes. The beautiful side of this visitation is the magnani- 
mous offers of help:-from so many sources. 

Let us have your orders; we may, and probably will, only 
ship part of it at once. Quality must not be sacrificed, which 
is the main reason for asking this indulgence of small ship- 
ments for a while. 

Any report that may tend to divert your business from us 
we hope you will contradict. 

Thanking you for past favors, we remain, Yours truly, 
C. W. Assott & Co.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and 
comfortable. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the 
living skin. It is Pears’. 

Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And this 
is Pears’. 


Established over 100 years, 
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6 " WEBSTER'S 
3 INTERNATIONAL § 


DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH re ceoGRAPHY 
BIOGRAPHY 9° "FICTION, Ete. 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
with over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
with over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 

: United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Needed in Every Home 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7 x 10 x 25¢ in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 
yy issued, is printed from the same plates as the regular edition. 
t has limp covers and roundcorners. Size:5%x85¢x1% in. 
FREE, ‘‘A Test in Pronunciation’’—in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustratcd pamphlets, 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers,.Springfield, Mass. 









































| ag GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
330. 10 for + Cottca, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. : 
Sample Pair. 








All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


EES wid 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
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PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Amateur Golf Champion of the U.S. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 200 


pages, $2.00 ze¢ (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






















OLD LION Cocktails 
taste good to men who 
know—because they know 
what’s good. 

And to other men they’re 
a liberal education in 
proper appetizers. 

GOLD LION Cocktails 


(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds— Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 


Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 
LT Se 
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UCH a lot of fudge and 
stuff has been written 
about fly-fishing that a 
voice in the wilderness 
can have little effect. 
Fly-fishing is a sport that re- 
quires wisdom, experience, and 
skill — sometimes. Sometimes 
ignorance achieves equal re- 
sults with the artificial fly. 
Fly-fishing as an art is charm- 
ing: as a science it is an un- 
mitigated nuisance to intelli- 
gent people. Fly-fishing is not 
the only fishing. There are 
many minds so constructed that 
they contain but one idea. Fly- 
fishermen, of course, do not 
monopolize this kind of mind, 
yet among fly - fishermen intol- 
erance is generally rampant. 

As a cold matter of fact, 
there is not only nothing dis- 
graceful in bait-fishing, but, on 
the contrary, it is, under cer- 
tain circumstances, as delight- 
ful a sport as fly-fishing. Many 
a fly-fisherman can cast an ar- 
tificial fly, but few are able to 
cast a live fly with the deli- 
cacy and° accuracy necessary. 
And that is one kind of bait- 
fishing. I have no patience 
with the twaddle of the elect 
who roll pious eyes heaven- 
ward, consigning the bait-fish- 
erman to perdition, and thank- 
ing God that they are not as 
their neighbors. Nor have I 
the slightest respect for the 
word of those anglers who pro- 
claim that where a trout takes 
a bait he could be forced to take 
a fly under the auspices of one 
of the elect. It is not true. 

Here is an axiom: Any an- 
gler who cherishes preconceived 
notions regarding methods of 
angling does himself small 
credit. Anything is likely to 
happen in angling; no two 
streams can be fished in the 
same manner, no two trout be- 
have in the same way. The 
beauty of angling lies in the 
fact that it is a lesson which 
requires constant study, and 
vet is never learned. 

I remember once meeting, in 
the depths of the forests of 
northern Europe, an English- 
man. He was a _ big, bluff, 
healthy, kindly specimen; .he 
was stranded all alone upon the 
platform of a little narrow- 
gauge forest railway. He had 
his rod in his hand, and a wild 
expression on his broad whole- 
some visage. My attention was 
called to him by his hearty 
swearing, and T saw him towering in the midst of a ring of 
chattering peasants, who were attempting to give him information 
in a tongue he did not understand. Extricating him, we moved off 
toward the stream together. He was, it appeared, the president of a 
sritish angling club; and we chatted very pleasantly until we 
reached the stream. He was very courteous, insisting that I choose 
my own ground. 

‘IT want to say one thing,” said I, diffidently. “ This stream 
ought to be fished up, not down.” 

That is bosh,” he said, frankly. 
I knew the water: I wanted him to take home a creel full of 
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good trout, and I tried my best to get him to try my up-stream 
fishing. No. He knew that no stream should be fished up. The 
result of that afternoon’s trip astonished him, but did not alter 
his conviction. Three or four days on the stream, and as many 
almost empty creels left him mad, but unconvinced. He was a 
good man; he was president of an important angling association ; 
but he couldn’t raise a fin fishing down-stream and he wouldn't 
fish up-stream. 

As I rolled away in the train a week later he poked his big 
red jolly face in at the window of my compartment, and said, 

Good-by! Good luck! There's nothing in fishing up-stream!” 

And yet I had never missed a heavy creel on that water; and, 
what is more, he knew it. 

More lies have been told about fly-fishing!—how many, many 
anglers have returned to display good creels—‘ and every fish 
taken on a fly, sir!” Yes, a fly with the hook tipped with worm. 
An angler’s pleasure is to find out what the trout will take and 
then supply them. If it is a fly, well and good. It is a clean and 
workmanlike manner of taking trout. If they will not touch a 
fly, then perhaps a long cast with a cricket, ora moth, or a stone- 
fly, or gnat, or gre asshopper, or even a beetle may raise the brooding 
fish. 

Perhaps he needs the sparkle of a spinner, perhaps the undu- 
lating coil of a humble “ barnyard hackle,” perhaps the ventral 
fin of a shiner or of his own kind, perhaps a silvery strip of skin 
from the neck of a pullet. Or he may demand a minnow, or, alas! 
a mouse. This latter tidbit I have never been able to bring my- 
self to use, except when artificial. And no doubt I have lost many 
a big trout by my squeamishness; but when it comes to using the 
more highly organized creatures as lures, I revolt. Nothing ever 
disgusted me as much as the spectacle of a huge pike taken on a 
moor-hen. 

Often in August, when the water is several degrees hotter on 
the surface than on the bottom, trout seek the spring holes; and 
often nothing can induce them to rise through the strata of luke- 
warm water to take a surface fly. Then your cut-and-dried angler 
sniffs, damns his luck, and goes home. Yet, a red fly sunk where, 
through intimate knowledge of the bottom of the lake or river. 
the angler knows there is a spring, will bring the lurking trout 
springing up with peculiar savagery. 

Many, very many, of the big trout taken in Maine waters are 
not taken on a fly, but on great bunches of worms which are let 
down to the bottom of deep waters. If one cares to use that sort 
of tackle there is no reason why one should not. It’s all a ques- 
tion of taste. To many a big line, a sinker, and a hook loaded with 
worms, and a long solemn wait in a boat, is not attractive. It 
is not to me. Yet, if I wanted a big trout and could not get one 
on a fly or on a minnow or spinner, [ should feel perfectly free to 
try the sinker and worms if it pleased me. 

It requires, I think, more delicate skill to make a long cast with 
bait than with an artificial fly. I can see the horrified visages of 
the “old ‘uns,” fly-anglers dyed in the wool, at this blasphemy. 
Yet it is true; and why not admit it? Another thing: I do not 
believe that any angler can surely and repeatedly strike a trout 
on more than twenty- five or at the most, thirty feet of line, using 
a five-ounce rod. I believe that beyond that the trout strikes him- 
self every time. Not for a moment do J deny the utility of long 
casts. Indeed, I believe in thorough whipping always; yet it is 
hazard, not skill, that hooks the trout beyond twenty-five feet. 
Now let the “old ’uns” howl! 

Show me an angler who makes pretty casts and I am all in- 
terest. Show me that same angler who is unable to make a cast 
without a back cast, and I’ll show you a man who doesn’t under- 
stand his metier. Fly-fishermen of a certain type affect to sneer 
at the use of the fin. It is certainly not a fly in any sense, and 
those anglers who use the fin, and claim its kinship to the fly— 
notably the ibis, Montreal, and Parmachene, do themselves and 
their absurd claim great harm, and truly merit ridicule from the 
elect. As a matter of fact, the fin is a clean, light substitute for 
a minnow. No trout ever took a fin with the notion that he was 
rising to a fly; but every time he rises he mistakes that fin for a 
minnow, which is per fectly legitimate and reasonable to anybody 
except an “ old *un.’ 

Speaking of the minnow, and, incidentally, of my callow days. 
I recall a mortifying experience of my own which is amusing 
enough to mention. For two months I had been monopolizing a 
splendid trout stream in Germany, bringing in good creels, some- 
times good fish, and sometimes only medium fish. I thought I had 
measured the limit of the stream with a three- pounder, and never 
imagined there was anything bigger lurking in the pools. 

One late afternoon a gamekeeper came down to the water where 
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[| was fishing. I had a fine creel to show, 
but ety gamekeeper, an old friend of mine, 
only nodded tolerantly, observing that there 
were bigger trout in the water. W hereupon 
began a discussion concerning methods, I 
roundly abusing anybody who used anything 
except the artificial fiy, and asserting that I 
could raise with a fly any fish in that water 
that he could raise with anything else. To 
my «unusement the old man accepted the 
challenge, appearing an hour later with a 
rod and a bucket in which some small and 
exceedingly grotesque and ugly little fish 
were lying. These fish were speckled ; their 
heads “appeared to be as large as the re- 
mainder of their bodies, and “two winglike 
fins spread out apparently from under their 
gill covers. 

I began casting; the old gamekeeper watch- 
ed me with watery eyes. After a while I 
was fast to a fine three-pound trout, landing 
him nicely in good order. The old man re- 
marking that I never seemed to exceed the 
three- pound limit, and that I couldn’t with 
a fly, cast out with one of the ugly little 
fishes as bait. In about two minutes he was 
fast to a thumping trout that began racing 
about, tearing through the water ‘at a liv ely 
rate. Immediately I saw that he was bigger 
than anything I had seen in two months’ ex- 
perience in that stream. And he proved to 
be, for when the old man landed him he 
scaled five pounds on my pocket scales; and 
at the lodge five pounds three ounces and a 
half. 

Once or twice in a season an angler may 
find a big fish “in position ” for feeding, at 
which time the fish will rise to a fly. This 
period of complacence may occur at any 
time of the season, though usually in the 
spring or autumn. As a rule, an angler 
ought to be able to tell in an instant, on 
seeing a big trout, whether that trout is “ in 
position ”*—-that is, whether a fly dropped 
lightly would provoke his curiosity. At most 
times of the year a fly, if it does not frighten 
an old hook-jawed speckled veteran, appears 
to bore him. He will swerve slightly, some- 
times back away, sometimes drift sideways 
toward a projecting ledge, and disappear. 
But on those rare occasions where he has 
taken up a position in comparatively shallow 
water, stemming the current with a deli- 
cately nervous vibration of tail and fins, the 
chances are that he will sail to the surface 
after any floating morsel that appears to be 
palatable. 

Streams change in many ways from season 
to season; so do their finny inhabitants. For 
example, I knew one fine trout river in 
which, during three years, yellowish flies 
were preferred by the trout at all seasons, 
beginning with the “yellow May,” early in 
spr ing, and followed by the “ duns, ” “ ants,” 

“yellow hackles,” “oak - flies,’ and “ pro- 
fessors,” and even including the “yellow 
Sally.” All that was changed in another 
year or two; tinsel and brilliant hackle were 
at_a discount; claret bodies and woolly 
bodies and the mallard wing, with a touch 
of dull green or red like the colors in an 

“ Abbey % op « Grizzly King” were what the 
trout ritinil 

There has been much nonsense written 
about flies. In some streams trout have 
absolutely no choice, and will, at any 
season, rise to one fly as quickly’ as to an- 
other. There is a so-called list of stock flies 
supposed to be reliable standbys. This list 
includes the “coachman,” “black gnat,” 

“professor,” “red ibis,’ “brown hackle,” 
and “ Parmachene Belle.” Experience de- 
monstrates that trout are likely to take one 
of these flies if they take anything. But 
trout seldom do what they are likely to do. 

have seen a pool whipped with * * ecoach- 
man,” “emerald coachman,” “leadwing 
coachmian,” and “canary coachman” with- 
out asign of a rise. Then, the first cast with 
4 “roy! coachman” brought two trout out 
of the »vater. 

There is no affectation in a well-stocked 
fly-book. A single added speck of color or 
the sub stitution of wing for hackle or the 
elimination of the tail may make all the 
difference in the world to the trout. I know 
of strerms where no trout will touch a tailed 

y; I know of other waters where nothing 
but a tailed fly scores. 

It is not always a clever dodge to match 
from your fly-book the fly on w hich the trout 
are feeling. I’ve done it many times with 
blank re sult, Sometimes when the trout are 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


I saw him towering in the midst of a ring of chattering peasants 


rising to grasshoppers a fly is the more deadly; the contrary is 
the case, too. There is a puzzling, disheartening, and even mad- 
dening phenomenon to be seen on trout waters at evening,—the 
rising and apparent feeding of scores of fish, not one of which will 
look at any artificial fly tossed to them. Every experienced angler 
has encountered this state of things; every intelligent angler de- 
duces an explanation of his own tor the irritating indifference of 
the trout. 

So I may, perhaps, advance my theory, which is that the trout 
are not feeding, but are playing with the tiny gauze flies which 


settle on the water. To support this I have to cite cases where 
trout splashed up repeatedly after the same fly which was lying 
quiet on the water; and twice I have seen trout reject flies seized 
in play. Added to these reasons I have never found the flies in 
the stomachs of trout hooked by accident through fin or back 
during one of these twilight fantazzias. 

These swarms of flies, I believe, excite and perhaps, like the “ red 
ibis,” irritate the trout, who play with them and seize them with- 
out any intention of feeding. 1 am perfectly willing to have this 
theory disproved. 




















Alexeieff, Viceroy of Russia 


(Continued from page 429.) 

soon to compel him to return thither. On July 16 the Chinese army 
bombarded the Russian town of Blagovestchensk, and attacked the 
Russian ships on the Amur River. The Russians in Siberia were 
swept by a panic similar to that which spread over India when 
the great mutiny began, and at once prepared, as they thought, 
to sell their lives dearly. The Chinese in Blagovestchensk were 
suspected of aiding the attack from across the river, and the Rus- 
sian settlement, in fear of massacre, practically annihilated the 
Chinese population of their Siberian town. For diplomatic rea- 
sons it has been agreed to support the view that the Chinese gov- 
ernment had no part in the Boxer outrages, even though Prince 
Tuan was head of the Tsung-li Yamen when the Peking legations 
were besieged. But in Manchuria this fiction was impossible. The 
governors of the three Manchurian provinces at first promised pro- 
tection to the Russians, who had then only 5000 Cossack rail- 
road guards in all Manchuria; but shortly after the Chinese offi- 
cials made a total change of front. On June 22 the vice-governor 
of Mukden overthrew the governor, and openly took command of a 
Boxer band. Boxer proclamations appeared all over Manchuria, 
and the governors of Tsi-tsi-har and Kirin told the Russian rail- 
road officials they could no longer answer for their troops. On 
July 24 a forged proclamation irom the Chinese Emperor, order- 
ing the imperial army to join the Boxers, was found at Telin, a 
few miles from Mukden, and also proclamations from the three 
Manchurian governors, saying that the Russian officials were or- 
dered to hand over the railroad, when they would be convoyed across 
the frontier by Chinese troops. It was put on record at the time 
that “the attack on Russian territory along the Amur, and on the 
Russian railroad in Manchuria, was altogether official, coming from 
unquestionable Chinese authorities, and based on positive orders 
from Peking.” 

Russia’s political position in Manchuria was defined by a tele- 
gram from the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg to the powers, dated 
August 12: “As soon as general order is restored in Manchuria, 
and all necessary means are taken to safeguard the railroad, the 
construction of which is guaranteed by a special formal agreement 
with China with reference to the concession granted to the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad Company, Russia will withdraw her army 
from the territory of the neighboring empire, providing that the 
action of other powers shall not hinder this.” 

A week earlier the Russians under Admiral Alexeieff bombarded 
Newchwang, and two days before the sending of the telegram quoted 
he established a provisional Russian government at that city, and 
hoisted the Russian flag from the custom-house. 

After Peking fell, and the main Russian settlements in Man- 
churia were relieved, Admiral Alexeieff found himself compelled 
once again to build up the frame of Russian influence and commerce. 
The railroad had been wrecked, the telegraph lines cut, and the 
bands of robbers again infested the country. He set to work with 
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might and main, and practically reconquered the whole of the three 
provinces. Once more Russian trade began to flourish; capital 
“ame in through the Russo-Chinese bank; there were not less than 
eighty thousand European settlers in Manchuria, and their colonies 
greatly throve. In the words of a distinguished American, “ The 
Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria became so well satisfied with 
Russian rule that they would not willingly go back to the former 
régime.” ; 

The diplomatic strife foreshadowed by Admiral Alexeieff’s re- 
fusal to give a special mandate to Japan, and the Japanese com- 
mander’s subsequent vote against Russian control of the land- 
forces presently became more defined. Admiral Alexeieff naturally 
felt that, after Russian concessions had been attacked by Chinese 
troops, under written orders from Chinese governors, and after 
Russian leased areas and settlements had been threatened with de- 
struction, Russia stood in the position of a conqueror towards 
Manchuria; he also felt that his work, and that of his assistants, 
in restoring order and protecting civil rights in Manchuria, at a 
great cost of men and money, gave Russia something very like 
sovereignty over the three provinces of Manchuria, and this view, 
which he steadily held in mind, determined his course in subse- 
quent negotiations. 

England had, from the first, apprehended a preponderance of 
Russian power, and had made the treaty with Germany, in the au- 
tumn: of. 1900, with the idea of checking Russia. <A series of ne- 
gotiations followed. In April, 1901, Admiral Alexeieff sought a 
number of special privileges in Manchuria, and had gained the 
consent of Tseng, the Tartar general, and representative of the 
Manchu court. England and Japan objected, and the matter was 
dropped. Russia made another attempt to secure a formal recogni- 
tion of her special position in Manchuria, in the spring of 1902, 
and this time the protest came from Mr. Hay, who held that, while 
China owed indemnities to all the powers, she could not lawfully 
alienate any of her resources by granting monopolies to Russia. 

A convention between Russia and China was finally signed on 
April 8, 1902, the text having been previously submitted to Eng- 
land and Japan, who had entered into an anti-Russian treaty in 
February of that year. The convention provided for Chinese sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria, for the protection of Russian interests 
there, and for the evacuation of the three provinces by Russia, 3 
intervals of six months, “in the event of there being no trouble 
whatever, and if the conduct of other powers should not oppose 
obstacles thereto.” The evacuation was to begin on October 8, and 
would, therefore, have been completed on April 8 of the present 
year. Russia withdrew large numbers of troops in October, 1902, 
and April, 1903, but in October, 1903, a hitch arose with the Chi- 
nese authorities, objections were made by Japan, and the situa- 
tion with which we are all familiar was gradually reached. 
Threugh these negotiations the influence of Admiral Alexeieff pre- 
ponderated, in recognition of which he was appointed Viceroy ©! 
the Far East a few months ago. His later history is still being 
written large in events whose outcome is as yet obscure. 
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Progress of Science 


Disease Caused by Sunlight 


WuiLe the rays of the sun possess a stim- 
ulating and beneficial effect in disease, and 
can be used with advantage as a therapeutic 
agent, yet, according to recent investiga- 
tions, they also may act injuriously and 
cause disease. That there is a difference in 
the therapeutic value between the actinic 
ravs. or those located at the violet end of 
the spectrum, and the red rays was appre- 
ciated by Finsen, and the former were used 
in the treatment of such skin diseases as 
lupus vulgaris, or tuberculosis of the skin, 
while the latter were found effective in cases 
of smallpox. One of the most recent re- 
searches in this department is by Professor 
Fermi, and is given in a late number of the 
Archiv fiir Hygiene. In these experiments 
a large number of human subjects were ex- 
posed to direct sunlight for varying periods, 
and in a large percentage of cases it was 
found that there resulted the following set 
of symptoms: cephalagia (headache), dry- 
ness of the nasal mucosa, snuffling, coryza 
(cold in the head), pharyngitis, weariness, 
slight conjunctivitis, dryness of the lips, 
fever, pseudo -influenza, constipation, in- 
somnia, epistaxis (nose bleed), and various 
pains. From this list of symptoms experi- 
enced by his patients and from the observed 
coincidence of certain diseases and meteoro- 
logical conditions, Professor Fermi concludes 
that exposure to the sun’s rays is a predis- 
posing factor in coryza, influenza, hay fever, 
and epidemic meningitis. It is stated that, 
notwithstanding the resulting ill effects, only 
a few more than half (fifty-three per cent.) 
of the subjects found the treatment disagree- 
able, the remainder distinctly enjoying it. 
While such experiments cannot be taken as 
conclusive, that the sun acts as a cause of 
disease, nevertheless they seem to indicate 
that there is room for further investigation 
of the subject, and it may be that in 
the near future the range of phototherapy 
will be broadened, and that sick-rooms will 
be arranged so as to supply light or dark- 
ness or rays of any desired color or wave 
length as may be required for the disease 
under treatment. 


N-Rays and Digestion 

That the processes of digestion, as well 
as mental and muscular activity, seem to 
cause the emission of N-rays, is the conclu- 
sion reached by M. Lambert, in France, 
after a series of interesting experiments. 
He believes that these curious rays are pro- 
duced by ferments, especially by those con- 


cerned in the digestion of albumenoid mat-. 


ter. In his experiments on digestion, M. 
Lambert placed a small quantity of fibrin in 
tubes containing in one case activated pan- 
creatic juice, and in another artificial gas- 
tric juice made by mixing a five-per-cent. 
solution of pepsin with a .4-per-cent. so- 
lution of hydrochloric acid. From _ these 
tubes the N-rays were emitted, and were de- 
tected not only by producing increased lum- 
nescence of a phosphorescent screen, but 
also photographically, thus removing the 
subjective element from the experiment. As 
a result of these experiments, M. Lambert 
believes that in the course of digestion the 
fibrin undergoes strains which act to pro- 
duce N-rays, just as various other bodies 
under tension or strain, as was shown by M. 
Blondlot. 


The “Equinoctial” Fallacy 

Among the popular fallacies relating to 
the weather that persist in spite of the 
efforts of meteorologists is the occurrence 
of a “line,” or “ equinoctial ” storm, on or 
ahout September 21. Notwithstanding vari- 
ous statistical and other studies, this storm 
or gale is still anticipated, and while some 
storms have occurred at this season occa- 
sionally, yet there have not been sufficient 
Tecorde'| to justify the name or the cus- 
tomary anxiety for its occurrence. A further 
contribition to the literature on the subject 
4s recently been made in a tabulation of 
the daily rainfall at Boston between Sep- 
tember 14 and 28, for the thirty-two years 
from 1872 to 1904. On September 21, dur- 
ng this period, measurable quantities of 
Tain fell but six times, while for the week 
of which September 21 was the middle day, 
ere were only twelve years when the total 
Weekly precipitation exceeded one inch. 
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not flag or grow tiresome. 
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An Object Lesson On The Canal 
Quixote Wilhelin Shows Faithful Sancho Eddy How It CameToBe Built 
By Albert Levering 























Wilhelm. “Vot iss now? You vill let dot Uncle Sammy Wilhelm (to Sammy). “You may dig a canal righdt dere 
boy show you diss canal game? Und leaf me ouid, yes? You for dose ships’ pizzness off mine; I am it, do you see, 
vill sec?” Eddy?” 

Eddy. “ Yes, I will see something.” Eddy. “Yea, I. see.” 





Wiis 
ja 
ME, 

















Wiihelm. “Now choost look vunst how he goes righdt Wilhelm. “Aind dot a bully canal? And choost look, if 
off to vork like I toldt him. He knows I am it, you sec 2?” it vas not for me standink righdt on dot shpot und bossin’ 
Eddy. “‘ Yes, I see.” der chob it couldn’t be. Now, you sce, I am it?” 
; Eddy. “ Oh dear, yes, I see.” 








b= 
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DLE 

















Wilhelm. “You dond know vot dot canal iss goot for? Uncle Summy. “Oh no, boys, this game is open for all 
So dot my ships can go through—now, dond you sec?” of us to play. But, really, I am it; see, Eddy?” 
Eddy. * My, my! Yes, I see!” Eddy. “ Um-er—where are my glasses?” 
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Music 


The “Parsifal” Nuisance 

Tue report that Mr. Henry W. Savage 
contemplates a production of “ Parsifal” in 
an English version has produced something 
like consternation among those whose love 
of \Wagner’s great work is genuine and pro- 
found. It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Savage has convinced himself that he can 
attain anything approaching an artistic re- 
sult in such a venture; if he has actually 
done so, he will assuredly be disillusioned ; 
but more likely he is bent merely upon ma- 
king his pecuniary hay while the “ Parsifal ” 
sun is highest. “ Parsifal” given with an 
English text, hideous in its conflict of ver- 
bal and musical accents, with singers any- 
thing but first rate, with inadequate stage 
space and mechanism—the idea is nothing 
short of preposterous. If Mr. Savage has been 
deluded by the success of Mr. Conried’s su- 
perb production into the belief that New 
York will tolerate anything less than the 
best in a presentation of “ Parsifal, * he will 
be effectually enlightened in the event. W ho, 
one wonders, has he in mind for the part of 
his English-speaking Parsifal—Mr. Joseph 
Sheehan? 

Of the reported intention of the visiting 
French Grand Opera Company to give “ Par- 
sifal ” in French, at the Casino Theatre, one 
forbears to speak. The thought is only less 
harrowing than the idea of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield’s reported project of a production 
of Wagner’s music-drama without the music. 

It will be surprising if some enterprising 
manager does not soon announce a “ Par- 
sifal”’ season at Manhattan Beach, in con- 
junction with Mr. Pain’s fireworks. 


The Longy Club 


The Longy Club of Boston, composed of 
ten players of wind instruments, members 
of the Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert 
of chamber-music last week at Mendelssohn 
Hall, marking their first appearance in New 
York. Their programme comprised a Mozart 
quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and 
piano; Reinecke’s sonata, “ Undine,” for 
flute and piano; a Handel trio, in sonata 
form, for two oboes and bassoon; and a 
“Suite Persane,’ by <A. Caplet, for two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, 
and two bassoons. The gentlemen of the 
Longy Club are accomplished artists, mas- 
ters of their several instruments, and their 
discovery of New York as a field of musical 
endeavor holds out agreeable possibilities 
for future concert seasons. They play, indi- 
vidually, with dexterity, with beauty of 
tone, with admirable sympathy and effect; 
and their ensemble work is marked by an 
excellent balance, clarity, and _ precision. 
These men are masters of technique, mu- 
sicians of feeling and intelligence. 


The Whistler of Composers 


Mr. Philip Hale, who is as acute and sym- 
pathetic in criticism as he is erudite in 
equipment, wrote appreciatively concerning 
the orchestral “ Nocturnes ” by Claude De- 
bussy, recently performed in Boston. These 

“ Nocturnes,” produced on this occasion for 
the first time in America, moved Mr. Hale to 
recall the analogy traced by some between 
the tone-poet Debussy and the painter 
Whistler; and although Mr. Hale does not 
accept the comparison with entire serious- 
ness, there is unquestionably a certain felic- 
ity in the parallel. Hear Mr. Hale’s own 
eloquent description of the “ Nocturnes,” 
—which it is a pity, by the way, we should 
not before this have heard in New York: 

In the first nocturne there is the un- 
changeable appearance of the sky with the 
sloy and melancholy march of the clouds. 
Do you demand architecture in music? 
Here is the architecture of clouds, vaporous 
and impalpable. And this festival, with its 
inde: cribable entrance of the procession,—one 
of the most marvellous effects in all musie,— 
this festival is a mere cloud chimera, with- 
out the vulgarity of reality. The festival 
is one held ‘by the inhabitants of the air; 
the procession is a sleep-chasing. And these 
Voices of sirens arising from the argent 
billovs—is there not the dream- picture of 
the sea, with its rhythm and its flavor, and 
its nocturnal haunting voice of seduction?” 
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Physical Culture 
and Boxing 


Successfully taught by mail! 
Men, Women, Children! 
Recover your health and 
Strength! 
Acquire grace and beauty! 
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‘smanly art’’! 
WOMEN 
I Will Make You 
A better -wife! 
A rested mother! 
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A craved companion! 
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MEN 
I Will Make You 
A happier husband! 
A contented father 
A proficient protector! 
A better provider! 
A manilier man! 


Marvelous results are obtained by many suffer- 
ers from insomnia, indigestion, headache, backache, 
rheumatism, constipation, gout, liver and kidney 
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tention given to each individual case. If you are too 
| fat, I will reduce you to your proper weight. If you 

are too thin, I will build you up and make you strong 
Every one should know more of the 
No one is better able to 





| and healthy. 
manly art of self-defense. 
teach it than I. 

For handsome free booklet and full particulars, ad- 


KID McCOY 


110 West 42d Street, New York 








This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 


effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of seeing sticks, 
shaving tablets, ete., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 





LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 











Fortunes in little gardens. Easily 
pe hardy everyw here. Roots 
and seeds f. for sale. Plant in spring 
Complete booklet and magazine 4 cents. 


GINSENG 


or fall. 











' GZZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. A-9, JOPLIN, MO. | 
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DR. 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /zferzor says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all. country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 


soul pass this book by.” $13.50 


Booth 
T arkington’s 
CHERRY 


Says the Jzterior, speaking of 
Booth ‘Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
READ 


“Lax Cructs”’ 


'A Tale of The Great Apostle 
































































HARPER’S WEEKLY 














SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION. 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt- 
PoinTED pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 
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SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cate- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness Q\ 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. SS 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, KAS 
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Our Lady’s Inn 


By J. STORER. CLOUSTON 
Author of **The Adventures of M. d’Haricot,” ete. 
The story of young Barbara Cheyne, who was left penniless and de- 
pendent on her unsympathetic aunt, Mrs. Strynd, of Fogo House, 
Scotland. Barbara finally escaped to London, having to run away 
in men’s clothes to accomplish her purpose. On her way she lost the 
kit containing her proper attire; still in men’s clothes, she put up at 
Our Lady’s Inn, the lodging-house of impecunious young men. She 
passed through many adventures, unusual and entertaining, in the 
course of her charming romance. The story is told with the pleasantest, 
sunniest humor. $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








experienced 


operator. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York. 


LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 























The commercial credit of a firm is enhanced 
by insurance on the life of each member for 
the benefit of the survivors. Is your credit 
thus buttressed ? 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-§ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Cortez CGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST.—_ 








“ PISO’S CURE FOR »w 


aK CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use PS 
in time. Sold by druggists. a 
“N CONSUMPTION 4% 


ll 





Ghe 
Ambassadors 
By HENRY JAMES 


A study of Americans abroad such as 
only Mr. James is capable of making. 
The scene opens in England, and from 
there the reader follows the characters 
to Paris, where much of the unconven- 
tional life of that city is seen. The story 
is developed with great originality of 
motive. 


Crown Octavo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





California—4 Days from New York or Boston — By New York Central, 





